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THE VIRGINIANS. 


THACKERAY'’S novel, present just dissi ty of 
character enough for the purposes of art. To use the 
phraseology which certain religionists apply to their preachers, 


fr. Bricgut more power and Mr. Cospen more love. 


Mr. Cospey, as a publ'c man, is of a somewhat more genial 
nature, larger sympathies, and higher tastes ; and he oeca- 
sionally betrays something like a predilection for his country. 
Mr. Brieut is an un-Englishman to the backbone, and never 
sees the world but through one gimlet-hole; while, on the 
other hand, as an orator, he would slang Mr. Cospen into 
a ditch in five minutes. But the ground of character in both 
is essentially the same. Both are pieces made of the same 
metal in the same mint, stamped with the same die, and 
uttered at the same moment. Both had one origin as poli- 
tical leaders, and have remained indelibly impressed with 
the circumstances of that origin through the hile of their 

litical career. The reputation of both was a bubble 
inflated by the same breath, and destined to the same 


‘collapse. Both are agitators and not statesmen. 


Tried as statesmen, they have signally and decisively 
broken dowy, This session has seen them weighed in the 
balance of practical capacity, and found ignominiously wanting. 
The French Treaty is their work. They have given it the 
whole force of their intellect. They have sacrificed every- 
thing to it. For it, they have allowed Reform to slip 


through without a protest, and made but a collusive fight 


for Privilege. For it, they, the self-styled advocates of political 
liberty and freedom of opinion, have cringed with a syco- 
phancy passing the sycophancy of Bonapartist courtiers, 
to the most re de and brutalizing despotism in the 
world. And the French Treaty, regarded simply as a piece 


. of negotiation, and apart from all the broad economical 


and political objections, is a thorough bungle and a mise- 
rable miscarriage. Its authors have been iguominiously 
overreached, and have shown conclusively that the inte- 
rests of the country could not safely be committed to their 
hands. They have taken our horse to market and brought 
us home a.gross of green spectacles, with enthusiastic 
encomiums on the “frank” and obliging conduct of the 
openhéarted Frenchman with whom they have had to 
deal. And this fiasco is of a piece with their whole 
history as public men. Long as they have now sat in 
Parliament, and conspicuous as they have been there, 
neither of them-has shown the slightest power of dealing 
with any practical question, except the one by which they 
originally rose. Nota single improvement in our Jaws or 
our administration is due to the exertions of either of 
them. They are Repair railing in vague language at 
the expenses of Government, but they invariably shrink 
from grappling with the details by attending to which 
only can expenses be cut down. They are like Mr. Disragtt 
‘with his “Condition of England Question”— always reviling 
other people for not doing great things, and doing nothing 
at all themselves. As agitators and creatures of a great 
agitation, their calling is not to act, but to spout. Spout 
they can—Mr. Bricur especially—in first-rate style. The 
extraordinary force, clearness, freshness, and command of 
language as an orator which the member for Birmingham 
contiimes to exhibit, contrasted with his declining power, 
is a -happy proof of the decreasing influence of rhetoric in 
Parliament, if not in the country. 

_ A great agitation is the worst of all possible schools for a 
statesman, not only as regards his intellectual, but as regards 
his moral training. It inevitably makes him narrow, bitter, 
arrogant, yiolent, and overbearing—qualities in the exact 
All agitation, as 
opposed to constitutional discyssion, itfplies a threat of ulti- 


mac. violence, though the moment anything like violence 
actually began the demagogue who blusters to applauding 
mobs and quails before an adverse House of Commons would 
probably creep into a sewer. But threats of violence can 
only be justifiable, or fail to demoralize those who resort to 
them, when the thing contended against is not error, but 
wilful and contumacious injustice. It cannot fairly be said 
that the question between Protection and Free-trade was a 
case of this kind. We know now that Protection is a fal- 
lacy, as certainly as we know that many other things are 
fallacies which not long since imposed on intellects as powerful 
and as honest as those of any Free-traders. But Protectionist 
doctrines seemed axiomatic to CotBert; they passed un- 
questioned by the most Liberal statesmen of the last 
generation; they long held in suspense the strong, open, 
and patriotic mind of Pret. Economical science, indepen- 
dently of the League, was gradually.demonstrating their 
unsoundvess, It was not superior wisdom or superior bene- 
volence that so much sharpened the sight and stimulated the 
exertions of the Leaguers, as the superior degree in which 
their interests as great employers of manufacturing labour 
were involved. What the League principally did was to 
make the struggle a war between classes of the bitterest 
kind, and to cause the overthrow of the great Free-trade 
Minister through the resemtment of his offended and ex- 
asperated followers, inflamed by the arts of vindictive dis- 
honesty. DisraEut is their chief gift to the country ; yet, 
from having been in the right on this occasion, they have 
become possessed with the belief that there is no light in the 
political world Lut theirs. They alone, in their own imagi- 
nations, are rational and incorrupt in a world of fools and 
rogues. The history of England, before they arose, was a 
mere tissue of political absurdity and depravity, never to be 
alluded to, or to be alluded to only with contempt. They 
alone know und preach the recondite doctrines that public 
money ought to be judiciously economized, and that govern- 
ment is for the good of the people. To them alone has been 
revealed the momentous truth that a state af peace is more 
tranquil and less expensive than a state of war. No one 
before them ever discovered that it is easier and cheaper for 
a nation to submit and be trampled on than to stand up 
and maintain its right. The annals of our true greatness 
can only be said to commence with tlie day when they arose 
to proclaim, with the frankness of a brute animal which is 
naked and not ashamed, that they regard national honour, 
ancient allegiance, sympathy with freedom, hatred of tyranny, 
as dust and ashes compared with almighty pelf. 

And now we are given to understand they are about to 
organize an agitation for Parliamentary Reform on the 
model of the Anti-Corn-Law League. It is said that the 
machinery of demagogic terrorism is being provided fur the 
purpose ; and the bad harvest, for which we must now almost 
certainly look, will make the work of stirring up discontent 
easier than it was last year. This is no more than we 
expected. To men who have made a uawme as agitators, and: 
have no capacities but those of the agitator, agitation is the 
breath of life. It becomes at once an overmastering neces- 
sity and an absorbing passion. Ask the drunkard to re- 
nounce drink, the opium-eater to renounce opium, but do 
not ask an O'CONNELL or a Bricut to renounce agitation. 
We are prepared, then, for a Reform League. But in pre- 
sence of such a league the duty of every good citizen 
will be manifest, the course of all good citizens will be 
clear. We may be divided in opinion about the county 
and the borough franchise, about the distribution of 
seats, about the ballot. But this will not be a question 
of county or borough franchise, of the distribution of 
seats, or of the ballot. It will not be a question 
of Parliamentary Reform at all. It will be a question 


whether the Constitution, through which the reason of the 
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community rules, shall be overborne by brute violence, 
threatening us in the shape of monster meetings, seditious 
committees, and demagogic comminations, It will be a 
question whether our laws are to be made by our Legislature 
or by a tyrant at the head of a mob. In former times, 
patriots struggled to preserve the independence of Parlia- 
‘ment from the aggression of arbitrary kings. It will cost them 
a less effort to preserve the independence of Parliament from 
the aggression of Mr. Brien. 


GERMANY. 


HE German sticks seem to be tying themselves up into 
something like a faggot. AXsop himself could not have 
pointed the moral of union and strength more forcibly than 
their industrious neighbour who came to Baden in search of 
stray bits of wood which he might break up to light his fire. 
The Regent of Prussta is influenced in his German policy by 
scruples which seem excessive to some of the wisest of his 
countrymen. His anxious respect for the rights of the 
Princely houses is scarcely reconcileable with the permanent 
interests of the nation As long as six-and-thirty Sovereigns 
divide the federal territory, it is scarcely possible that Ger- 
many can assume her true position as the greatest of Con- 
tinental Powers. The imperfect military organization of 
the League can only be corrected by placing all the Northern 
and Western contingents under the absolute control of 
Prussia ; and the scandals which have occurred in Electoral 
Hesse prove that the authorized interventicn of the same 
Power is necessary to correct the abuses of civil administra- 
tion. The Prince of Prussra, or his successors, must here- 
after overrule the misdirected delicacy which declines a 
patriotic duty because it seems to tend to personal aggran- 
dizement ; but nevertheless, the refusal to disturb German 
arrangements, on the invitation of France, was at the same 
time prudent and dignified. The impudent pretext which 
was put forward to justify the seizure of Savoy furnished 
a sufficient illustration of the overtures which were addressed 
to the supposed cupidity of Prussia. The pamphleteers of 
Paris showed, with imprudent logic, that the mediatization of 
Hanover and of Brunswick would furnish as legitimate a 
ground for compensation to France as the recent aggrandize- 
ment of Piedmont ; but the representative of Germany, even 
if he thought it desirable to reform the ancient tenure, was 
not disposed to pay a fine for enfranchisement to tle lord of 
the adjacent manor. There is reason to believe that, if the 
concurrence of England could have been obtained, Prussia 
would not have been indisposed to resist by force the lawless 
and menacirg annexation of Savoy and Nice. The imme- 
diate object of securing the Rhenish Provinces from invasion 
has, for the present, been secured at a cheaper cost, but one of 
the alternatives which are held out by France still presses 
upon Germany. Internal division, occasionally moderated 
by common fears, is better than actual dismemberment ; but 
any serious attempt to create a sounder organization would 
probably be met by a revival of French pretension. 

For the time, the Princes of the Confederation seem to be 
cultivating the most harmonious relations, The King of 
Hanover, who lately allowed his Minister to hold out a 
French alliance asa menace to Prussia, was frightened by the 
visit of Narorzon III. to Baden, and was won over by the 
loyal frankness with which the compliment was received and 
slighted. The grateful guests invited the Prince Recent to 
complete the union of Germany by the renewal of friendly 
relations with Austria, and the interview of Téplitz seems to 
have led to an understanding which, in connexion with the 
English armaments, accounts for the pacific language which 
has recently been employed by France. No foreign Power 
will ever venture an attack on united Germany ; and it 
seems probable that, at the present moment, an invader would 
be met by the whole force of the Confederation. The perma- 
nence of the concord among the Governments must depend 
on the removal of the causes which have hitherto produced 
constatit dissension. I1t is possible that the Emperor of 
Austria may have promised substantial concessions to 
Prussia, in reference to the Hessian question, to the compo- 
sition of the Diet, and to the command of the Federal armies ; 
but ifno serious change has been effected, the existing friend- 
ship will be as liable to accidents as any ordinary alliance 
between foreign States. It will be no hardship for France to 
wait till the reopening of some standing quarrel again leaves 
an opportunity for external intrigue. 

Oue statement, which is probably true, augurs well for the 
genuineness of the recent approximation between the Govern- 


ments. Austria is said to haveacquiescedin the wise refusal of 


Prussia to guarantee the Venetian territory unless the ex- 
pected Italian attack is supported by Frauce. Last year's 
experience has perhaps convinced the statesmen of Ger- 
many that there is no chance of aid from England in any 
war which may be directed against the independence of 
Italy. The reported intention of Austria to act against 
GarIBALpI in Naples is menacing to the peace of the world, 
as it would furnish an excuse for the interference of France, 
and at the same time ensure the neutrality of England. If the 
contingency should unhappily arise, Prussia would probably 
attempt to confine the theatre of war within the limits of 
Italy. If France took the initiative against Austria, even 
on the Venetian frontier, the whole of the German Con- 
federation would at once enter into the struggle ; but, in a 
single-handed war between Austria and Italy, it would be 
unnecessary, imprudent, and unjust for Prussia to interfere. 
Venetia is, unfortunately, a constant source of danger to 
Europe, as it involves a standing antagonism between 
national feeling and legal right. It is impossible to blame 
the Government of Vienna for clinging to a possession which 
is constantly menaced as it has been obstinately defended ; 
yet it is certain that if Italy were abandoned, and Hungary 
effectually conciliated, Austria would become invulnerable. 
A growing .confidence is felt in the new Council of the 
Empire. The special reforms which it will probably ori- 
ginate will be less significant and valuable than its own 
existence and the publicity of its discussions. All consti- 
tutional experience and much sound reason may be alleged 
in favour of elected assemblies, but it is more important that 
Councils should assemble than that they should represent 
bodies of electors. Independence of opinion and freedom of 
debate, wherever they are found, correct the distinctive 
faults of an absolute monarchy; and, notwithstanding its 
imperfect organization and the indefinite nature of its 
functions, the Council of the Empire has already given a 
new character to the domestic policy of Austria, The 
Emperor Francis Josep, though he has never yet displayed 
either intelligence or generosity, may perhaps have been 
taught by adversity to emancipate himself from the de- 
grading influences of female narrowness and bigotry. He 
has submitted to hear some salutary truths from a portion 
of his nobility, and he may have begun to suspect 
that his vast dominions by no means exist for the 
sake of himself, his vourtiers, and his priests. The 
relation of internal contentment to foreign policy must 
have been impressed even on the dullest understanding 
by the compulsory peace of Villafranca. Even after the 
disasters of Magenta and Solferino, the Austrian army in the 
Quadrilateral outnumbered the exhausted enemy on the but- 
side of the fortresses. The opportunity of a signal vengeance 
on the triumphant invader was unavoidably thrown away, 
because the continuance of the war for another month would 
have given time for an insurrection in Hungary. The Council 
of the Empire may possibly conciliate the different provinces 
by restoring their local rights, while the comparatively 
liberal policy which it will recommend in Germany may 
perhaps lay a solid foundation for harmony with Prussia. 
Up to the present time, the whole influence of Austria has 
been directed to the support of the petty Princes, whose 
subserviency was in turn secured by the unpopularity of 
their own administration. The great body of the nation, 
especially in the Northern States, necessarily looked for 


a counterpoise in Prussia, so that the natural rivalry of . 


the two great monarchies was sustained and embittered 
by a permanent and growing divergence of internal policy. 

The evils of duality will be reduced to the lowest point if 
Austria begins to take the people into account, at the same 

time that the loyalty of the Prince Recent disarms the- 
jealousy of the minor Courts. By an understanding between 

the two leading Powers, the Grand Dukes and the secondary 

Kings might be forced or encouraged to adopt Prussian 

maxims of administration at home, and to acquiesce as obe- 

dient viceroys in the decision of their superiors on questions 
of peace and war. If the great central nation were once 

permanently united, French pamphleteers might finally desist 

from publishing new versions of the future map of Europe. 


NEW ASPECTS OF AMALGAMATION. - 
ye striking evidence of the immensity of the conse- 
quences involved in the Fusion of the Armies is supplied 
by the circumstance that the points raised by Lord Exten- 
BOROUGH in the Housg of Lords were entirely new. It has 
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been the aim of the Ztmes—which, knowing nothing of the 
subject, particularly dislikes writing about it—to represent it 
as exhausted by the first preliminary debate in the House of 
Commons. Such a view may suit a journal which seems to 
regard the equalization of the Paper-duties as infiuitely more 
disastrous than any conceivable blow to British authority in 
India; but persons whose ideas of proportionate importance 
are in a more natural condition, will be slow to believe that 
a measure has been sufficiently discussed when its most 
serious difficulties are only brought out almost at the last 
rioment at which debate is possible. Not even in the pro- 
tests of the Indian Council, exhaustive as they appear, do 
we find sufficient weight attached to the enormously difficult 
questions suggested by the new Staff-corps. Lord Exuen- 
BOROUGH, with his actual experience of the machinery of | 
Indian government, has been the first to place them in the 
proper light. 

The Government has formally repudiated the plan of 
officering the native Indian army through the Horse Guards, 
Even Lord Paumerston’s audacity recoils from the prospect 
of colossal jobbery. The alternative adopted is to form a 
Staff-corps in India from the officers of QuEEN’s regiments 
who have satisfied certain tests or have been distinguished 
from the rest in competition. The members of this Staff-corps 
will command the remaining Sepoy regiments and the 
native police, and will be reserved, we resume, for the 
various civil employments which at present devolve on the 
officers of the Indian army. Of course, their emoluments 
will be on a very different scale from those of the ordinary 
Queen’s officer. Lord ELtensoroucu first calls attention to 
the magnitude of this corps. He considers that no less than 
five thousand officers will be required for all the duties 
which it will have to discharge, and, if so, a clear addition 
of five thousand commissioned officers must be made to the 
Queen's army. There is surely something to be startled at 
in this extraordinary revolution of our military system. 
Hitherto, all reflecting men have agreed that the true 
guarantee of English liberty, and the real difference which 
separates us from the nations of the Continent, has been our 
immunity from the double empire of Red Tape and Red 
Cloth. The Civil and Military servants of the State have 
had too much of the citizen in them to aspire to be its masters. 
But Red Cloth is to have a school established in India in 
which it will learn a different set of lessons, and Red Tape, 
if we are to believe the 7'imes, is to be “ reorganized” next 
year on the same principles. The army is about to become 
the largest and most lucrative of the professions, The pro- 
fessional spirit, from the nature of the case, will be infinitely 
strenger in it than in the Church, the Law, or Physic. For 
a while, no doubt, the necessity for using up the officers of 
the native Indian army, and the existence of a class of officers 
in the QprEy’s reginients who have purchased their commis- 
sions with a view to home-service, must prevent the trans- 
mutation of our system from having its full effect, but the 
retardation can only be temporary. In the long run, the 
English army, or, at all events, the whole.of the Line regi- 
ments, must come to be officered by men who have laid them- 
selves out from earliest youth for making a living by em- 
ployment in India. It is absurd to suppose that the officer 
of the present day, more a civilian than an officer, will con- 
tinue to be found when the army is reorganized. The aristo- 
eracy of his profession will be the Indian Staff corps; and it 
is not credible that anybody with the means of paying for his 
commissions in succession will deliberately select a walk of 
life which will expose him to the stigma of not having wit 
enough to creep in among the favoured five thousand. 

T.ord ELLenBoroueGH, who, from his first connexion with 
Tndia, was in favour of transferring the Government of India 
to the QuEEN, expressed the other evening his surprise and 
disgust that what seemed a simple change of nomenclature 
should have entailed a revolution. This remark involves no 
slight compliment to those who always affirmed that the 
consequences of the change, so far from being reducible to a 
narrow statement, were perfectly incalculable. We, at least, 
- were not blind to the results of tacking on an immense semi- 
barbarous empire as an appendage to our political system. 
As India was formerly ruled, a series of felicitous accidents 
had enabled us to obtain all the good, and almost none of the 
evil, which could possibly have resulted from the possession 
of this great dependency. It gave employment to large 
numbers of Englishmen. It enormously enlarged the field 
of commerce. It relieved our military exchequern It vastly 
increased our prestige among foreign nations. And, at the 


same time, the anomalous, but most useful, screen of the East 


India Company protected us from the contagion of its ideas 
and of its example. Now, we have knocked down the par- 
tition, and must put up with the scandal and the danger of 
having—ourselves a-free people—to administer an inevitably 
harsh, vigilaut, and unqualified despotism, When the 
transfer of the Indian Government was being agitated under 
the empire of the ideas prevalent two years ago, this Journal 
took the liberty of asking what would be the effect of pouring 
into English society a number of Indian ex-functionaries who 
had spent their life in “not being ashamed of their Chris- 
“tianity.” A far more serious question occurs with respect 
to the officers who will come home to discharge the highest 
military duties in England after a career iu the fields opened 
to the indian Staff-corps. We should like to know in what the 
English officer, when once India becomes the head-quarters 
of the English army, will differ from the officer of the Con- 
tinental armies. He will be a poor man, or at all events 
a man entirely dependent on his calling. He will be ani- 
mated by the most intense professional spirit. He will 
have his career in a sphere far away from the associations and 
practices of English civil life. He will be the intelligent 
servant of an organized despotism, knowing no law but 
discipline, and not knowing liberty but as a crime. Those 
who have sagacity enough to detect the conditions on which 
English liberty depends will anticipate this transformation 
with anxiety, and will be far from satisfied with the calm 
conviction of superficial newspaper-readers that an officer 
will always be an officer, and the Rag and Famish always 
the Rag and Famish. 

It would be some consolation for these hypothetical 
dangers if India were likely to be better administered by 
the new profession which is about to be created. But Lord 
ELLENBoROUGH points out that the Staff-corps will be a close 
body of military functionaries, all of whom, after satisfying 
certain tests, will be entitled to employment. So long as 
the lists are thinly filled, the Governor-GeNneERAL must neces- 
sarily give employment to all its members, and, when its 
numbers are complete, he will probably shrink from the 
invidious responsibility of excluding the unfit. This Lord 
ELLenporovucu, the old foe of the Civil Servants, denounces 
as precisely the system of the Civil Service. But there is 
all the difference in the world between a close boly of 
military and a close body of civil functionaries. The Civil 
Servant of the East India Company had no status apart 
from his duties, but a soldier of the Staff-corps is a soldier 
before he is anything else. The employment on Indian 
service of a soldier unfitted by temper or habits for his fune- 
tions is obviously a much more dangerous administrative 
error than the employment of a civilian similarly disqualified. 
We, in England, may pray to be delivered from the best of 


the new Anglo-Indian officers—Heaven deliver the natives 


of India from the worst ! 


THE CHINESE WAR. 


Ww2ks have often been compared to lawsuits, and the 
analogy has never been oloser than in the case of the 
present dispute with China. A numerous section of the 


community will recognise but too familiarly the process of. 


a i without anger, of pursuing claims which it is not 
esired to enforce, of finding thatevery step in litigation renders 
it more difficult to abandon the suit, and, above all, of accumu- 
lating costs which bear a constantly increasing proportion to 
the value of the subject-matter. In many instances, there is 
not even the miserable satisfaction of throwing the blame on 
the attorney, for it seems as if every atage in the proceedings 
had been justified by prudence or necessity. The perplexed 
client can only attribute his troubles to an overruling destiny, 
or, in other words, to the imperfection of human foresight, 
and to the mutual inability of different persons to under- 
stand one another's motives and intentions. When nation 
deals with nation, the difficulty is enormously increased, and 
it reaches its highest development in the relations between 
European nations and China. With barbarians, as with dogs 
and horses, it is possible to establish an intelligible medium 
of communication, either by elaborate fairness and benevo- 
lence, or by the more usual method of superior force. The 
peculiar civilization of China renders it necessary to adopt 
some formal or legal rules of intercourse, and yet it is impos- 
sible to apply even the lax international morality which has 
become traditionally established in Christendom. The Chinese 
authorities never fail to encroach on weakness, and they often 
e over Without resentment the hostile acts of foreigners ; 


it is unsafe to caloulate either on their presumption oy on 
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their endurance. The Government of Pekin neither blusters 
nor truckles according to any simple formula, and ac- 
cordingly it becomes necessary to prepare, in negotiation or 
in war, for paradoxical and unexpected results. The disputes 
at Canton, and the consequent display of English force, led to 
Lord Exe1n’s promising treaty, and the attempt to ratify the 
engagement produced the disaster on the Peiho. The results 
of the English and French expedition which lately left Hong 
Kong for the North are, for the present, extremely doubtful. 

The majority of the few residents in England who possess 
any special knowledge of China deprecate an undertaking 
which may be mischievous by its success as well as by its 
failure. It is asserted, with much plausibility, that the 
Imperial Government is the spring or regulator of a vast 
and delicate machine, which may at any moment become 
incapable of working. Notwithstanding temporary inter- 
ruptions and local exceptions, the rule of Pekin maintains 
order among a fourth part of the human race; and it is im- 

ible to estimate the confusion which might be produced 
y the withdrawal of the central object of obedience. Pro- 
vincial rebellions have long since been recognised by the 
Chinese mind as a customary exception to the general unity of 
the Empire; but it is said that the humiliation of the Govern- 
ment by the capture of Pekin would dissolve the allegiance of 
the subject population and produce astate of universal anarchy. 
A commercial war which led to the destruction of national 
industry would be as complete a mistake as an un- 
reasonable demand which might drive a substantial debtor 
to bankruptcy. It may be conjectured that the ancient 
equilibrium of social order in China is too stable to be over- 
thrown in a single campaign, and that the prophets of evil, like 
all other theorists on the same subject, are too confident and 
dogmatic in their propositions. On the other hand, their 
views are supported by the moralists who, like Mr. Giap- 
sTONE when he was out of office, regard a war for the 
purpose of forcing admission to China as a crime, which 
happens incidentally to be also a blunder. There is no 
doubt that it is highly unsatisfactory to attack a population 
which can never be induced to maintain the ordinary 
etiquette of hostilities. The natives are as willing to 
work for the invader as to serve their own Govern- 
ment, and the Mandarins themselves, at a short distance 
from the scene of action, interchange courtesies with the 
foreign officers. The Governor-General of Canton has 
just granted to the English a perpetual lease of a piece of 
ground for the purpose of forming a camp opposite Hong 
Kong. The inquiry into the moral justification of the war 
would go deep into the principles of ethical philosophy, and 
it ought to have been commenced at the time of the original 
collision, when Mr. Guapstone characteristically advocated 
the right of the Chinese to destroy the iuvader by poisoning 
their wells. Even if the Government of Pekin were, in the 
first instance, entitled to shut up the Empire with a wall of 
brass, it by no means follows that the treaties of Sir Henry 
Porrincer and Lord Excin are to be regarded as waste 
paper, for the defence of a possession which may at a former 
tim® have been wrongfully acquired may often become both 
justifiable and necessary. Where so much may be said on 
th sides of the question, it is as well to leave it unsaid. 
The immediate occasion of the present war is also unfor- 
tunately in a high degree questionable, but in the middle of 
a campaign it is too late to examine the merits of the 
quarrel. 

In answer to the objection which is founded on the duty 
of maintaining the Imperial Government, a well-known 
writer in the Times, substituting his own experience for the 
ordinary function of discussion and criticism, asserts that the 
unity of the Chinese is a mere fiction, and that their most 
remarkable quality consists in their capacity for local or 
municipal organization. According to this theory, the 
Government and Mandarins of the capital are mainly respon- 
sible for all acts of hostility to foreigners, argl it is desirable 
to cripple their power and to punish their ill-feeling by a 
vigorous attack on Pekin. It must be admitted that the 
cool indifference of the provincial authorities seems to show 
that it is easier to establish friendly relations in detail than 
to conclude a satisfactory arrangement with the Empire as a 
whole. When one Viceroy at the outbreak of a war leases 
ground for an enemy’s camp, and another receives an English 
Consul at his own invitation, the bonds which unite the official 
hierarchs with their august chief must be singularly elastic, 
if they are not already broken. The candid student 
inclives to either opinion in turn, as it seems to be recom- 
mended by argumeyt or authority ; but, as a practical politician, 


he would probably refuse to take the most trivial step either 
on the hypothesis that China is a hive with its indispensable 
queen-bee at Pekin, or on the assumption that it is rather 
to be considered as a vast federal Republic. There is no 
more vulgar abuse of the great advantage of newspapers than 
the propensity to adopt positive opinions on insufficient 
grounds. Even the Government has probably contented 
itself by issuing the most general instructions to Lord Exe 
and to the naval and military commanders. 

If it proves to be true that the entrance to the Peiho is 
strongly fortified, it may be presumed that the generals and 
admirals will rather turn the defences than run their heads 
against a wall. The estimate which will be formed of their 
capacity will correspond with their success or failure even 
imore closely than in ordinary wars, when the strategical 
conditions of the contest are approximately understood. 
After the result of the two former wars, the country will 
not be tolerant of defeat, nor is it possible to suppose that 
any superiority of numbers can enable the Chinese armies to 
meet the allies in the field. The principal danger is to be 
dreaded from the climate, from the nature of the country, 
and from a calculated absence of resistance, Those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the campaign have of course 
considered the nature as well as the extent of the difficulties 
with which they will have to contend. 

Civilians on this side of the world can only wish that the 
confederate armies may, if possible, act apart; and they may 
hope, with more confidence, that any measures which may be 
adopted will be short, sharp, and decisive. Experienced 
soldiers, who have taken a part in the former wars, believe 
that it is possible both to excite the Chinese into a state of 
national hostility, and to teach them to fight. The nation may 
regard the defeat of the Tartar troops and the humiliation 
of the Imperial dignitaries with a toleration which would 
break down during a prolonged campaign. If the Imperial 
Government were familiar with the state of opinion in 
England, there might be found additional encouragement to 
resistance. Whatever philanthropists or utilitarians may 
assert, war, like puvishment, can only be justified as the 
proper expression of righteous resentment. For the de- 
fence of freedom, for the redress of injuries, even for the 
reclamation of a disputed territory, it may be lawful, as it 
is natural, to resort to arms; but a war unaccompanied by 
the excitement of anger is repulsive to the conscience. No 
Englishman, with the exception of those who in China itself 
have had time to cultivate the antipathies of neighbourhood 
and familiarity, desires to injure a hair of any Chinaman’s 
head, or to coerce his inclinations in any matter which is 
unconnected with the purchase of tea, and silk, and the sale 
of cutlery and Manchester fabrics. All free nations place a 
large confidence in their rulers and agents, and the respon- 
sible authorities have in this instance affirmed that the war 
is unavoidable. The announcement that it is at an end 
will be accepted with far more readiness and satisfaction. 


THE INDIAN DEBATE. 


HERE is not much that is new to be learned about the 
present condition and future prospects of India from the 
debate of last Monday. Sir Cuartes Woop’s speech was 
chiefly remarkable for the absence of any definite policy and 
the steady reliance on Providence which have distinguished 
his former orations on the sanfe subject. The usual inci- 
dental embellishments were thrown in. For the fiftieth time 
the House of Commons was informed how valuable a 
servant Sir Cartes TREVELYAN would have been if he 
had not done his best to destroy the Empire of which 
he was a subordinate officer. The pajnful nature of the 
duty which the Government performed in recalling a rebel- 
lious Governor was dwelt upon so impressively that jt 
is not surprising that a small chorus of members shou 
have ventured to question the propriety of the recall 
altogether. When the punishment which the Governor of 
Mapras had brought on his own head was first inflicted, it was 
a good-natured and not very objectionable thing to refer to the 
valuable services which he had rendered on other occasions ; 
but it is not easy to understand why the fact of having 
committed a public offence of the gravest possible kind should 
be considered a sufficient reasonfor passing perpetual eulogies 
upon the offender. If to be well spoken of by men is any 
part of Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN’s ambition, he may congra- 
tulate himself on having obtained more praise by a mischie- 
vous act of insubordination than he could possibly have 
won by the most diligent and able discharge of his duties. 
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Mr. Seymour capped all the panegyrists of the recalled 
Governor. It was not his fault that he rebelled, but the 
blame was entirely due to the Secrerary of State. The 
chief consolation offered to Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN by his 
friends ou his departure for India, was, according to Mr. 
Seymour, the circumstance that the ocean would flow 
between him and Mr. Witson. The cruel Indian Secretary 
had sent out the old rival without a word of warning to 
Sir Cuartes TrEVELYAN that he was not to suffer personal 
feeling to interfere with his public duties. For want of 
such a homily the rivals “were left to their own passions,” 
and “the difficulty” occurred simply because Sir CHARLES 
Woop had neglected to instruct the Governor of Madras 
in the rudiments of public morality. This is Mr. Seymour's 
way of helping his friends. If Sir Cuartes TrREvVELYAN’s 
followers would be a little modest in their adulation, no one 
would be ill-natured enough to refer to the great crime for 
which their favourite has been so lightly visited. But if 
the responsibility of public men is not to degenerate into a 
mere joke, Parliament should be careful not to select for 
especial laudation officers who, in former days, would have 
been impeached, and whom it has been found necessary, 
even in these lenient times, to recal. If the deprivation of 
office was an undeserved censure, it should have been 
condemned at the time; but if it was, as all acknow- 
ledged, the very mildest sentence which could have 
been inflicted, it would be more consistent to preserve 
a decent silence on the subject than to neutralize an 
act of necessary severity by making a hero of a public 
servant simply because he has exposed himself to a 
deserved rebuke. Distant governors are always sufficiently 
troublesome to manage, and they will not become more 
docile by learning that the ultimate punishment of a recal 
will be followed by an ovation on their return to England. 
Sir Cuartes Trevetyan has unquestionably done good 
service on many occasions, but it is rather bad taste, and a 
very mischievous precedent, to parade his merits because 
they have been sullied by a grievous error. 

Besides the laudation of the Governor whom he had re- 
called, Sir CoartEs Woop, as usual, had some laudation to 
bestow upon himself. Last year he had guessed the Indian 
deficit within less than half a million sterling. It is true the 
estimated revenue was quite wrong, and the calculated ex- 
penditure equally so; but the two errors, by a stroke of 
good luck, neutralized each other, and the fact has to be 
taken into account for what it is worth by those who wish 
to form an opinion how far the figures of the present Budget 
are to be trusted. The responsibility for them rests rather 
with the Calcutta Government than with Sir Caries 
Woop ; and the uncertainty of ail such estimates is not 
diminished by the discovery that equal errors on both sides 
of the account will balance one another. According to the 
figures now presented, the estimated deficit, which in 
February was six millions and a half, is in August seven 
and a half, and may reach ‘any other amount when the 
balance comes to be finally struck. Experience affords very 
slender grounds for expecting an improvement, and Sir 
Cuartes Woop therefore had little difficulty in demon- 
strating (as Mr. Witson had done before in Calcutta,) the 
absolute necessity for new taxation. What the public look 
for in vain is some assurance that the miserable expedient 
of an annual joan to meet current expenses is in a fair way 
to be superseded by a sounder policy. Sir Cartes Woop, 
having a great talent for hoping, hopes that, by the aid of the 
Income-tax, and by a further reduction of 3,000,000/. in the 
military expenditure (which, in the earlier part of his speech, 
was represented, probably with more truth, as already touch- 
ing its minimum), the Indian finances may be restored to 
equilibrium in the course of three or four years. In the mean- 
time, money must be raised, year after year, not for repro- 
‘ductive purposes, as Lord Datnouste long since wisely 
proposed, but to keep down the ordinary expenses of the 
State. How long this will go on few will venture to pro- 
phesy. Our Income-tax is always about to end in one, or 
three, or five years ; and Indian borrowing, also, is invariably 
represented as a temporary expedient which cannot be 
necessary for more than a year or two. 

There is not much room for congratulation in the fact 
that no immediate issue of Indian debentures is contem- 
plated. The Government which pays its way out of accumu- 
lated balances and railway deposits is just as much living 
upon capital as if it raised the same amount by the creation 
of stock. The only passage in which Sir Cuartes Woop 
laid down any general principles for the extrication of the 


Indian Government from its troubles was rather an odd 
argument in support of a resolution to empower the Indian: 
Council to raise a loan, but it deserves attention, not only. 
because it embodies what Sir Cartes Woop has hinted on 
many former occasions, but because it contains the only 
argument which is now thought tenable in support of the 
practice of paying a large excess of interest on the Indian 
debt. Here is the one article of the Indian Minister's 
creed :—“TI am of opinion that to give the Indian Govern- 
“ment the power of borrowing to meet the annual charges 
“would hold out the greatest temptation that can possibly 
“ be offered to a wasteful expenditure. It has always been 
“ found to be so, and therefore it is the last step that enght 
“to be taken if it is wished to promote economy. This 
“ House has resolved, very wisely as I think, not to guarantee 
“ the payment of any part of the Indian expenditure, but to 
“throw the Government of India entirely upon its own 
“resources. That being so, and when they are made to feel 
“that they are themselves responsible for every shilling of 
“their expenditure, they will find in it an inducement to 
“ economize, as far as possible, their resources. I am satisfied 
“that these two considerations—the knowledge that they 
“have not the power to borrow, and that they are respon- 
“ sible for their own expenditure—will go very far to render 
“the Indian Government cautious of imposing any unne- 
“ cessary charge on the revenue of India, and to produce th 

“ most rigid economy.” : 

This is just the sort of plausible commonplace which is 
certain to pass muster until you ask what it means. Now 
what does it mean? In the first place, it assumes that the 
best way to promote economy in the Government of a 
country is to deprive it of its credit. Cut down the avail- 
able means, and the expenditure will be cut down too— 
safely, if possible, but in any case cut down. This is pre- 
cisely the policy of economists of the Lambeth school, who 
would promote economy in the army and navy by the simple 
device of halving the estimates. ‘The principle, if true for 
one country, is true for another, and those who insist on it 
should be prepared to say, that if Great Britain were without 
the credit by which she can at any moment borrow what- 
ever she may need, the increase of economy would more than 
compensate for the loss of the power of drawing on the 
future. Anything which cripples the resources of a country 
no doubt tends to stimulate economy ; but while it is clear 
that borrowing should be only an exceptional practice, it is 
equally certain that the power of borrowing is an invaluable 
resource. 

But, granting Sir Cuartes Woop’s more than questionable 
principle, how does he apply it to India? He says, first, 
that the Indian Government have not the power of borrowing 
—a statement which is somewhat inconsistent with the fact 
that they raised a loan of 5,000,000/. about a year ago, But 
the point of the argument is this :—‘ Because England 
“refuses to guarantee the Indian debt, the Government of 
“ India is thrown upon its own resources, made to feel its 
“ own responsibility, and induced to practise the most rigid 
“economy.” A more hollow fallacy could scarcely be pro- 
pounded. Does the Indian Government feel its responsibility 
and keep within its income now? Certainly not. It makes out 
its balance-sheet once a-year, and sends it with a polite request 
to the Indian Council to be so good as to borrow the balanee. 
The money is borrowed as a matter of course, and, indeed, 
as a matter of necessity, and is borrowed at four or five per 
cent. So far from the Governor-General having any 
special responsibility cast upon him by this arrangement, he 
has really nothing to do but to spend what he thinks fit, 
like a prodigal son, and write home for supplies when his 
purse is empty. And what conceivable influence has the 
refusal of the guarantee? If the guarantee were given, the 
only difference would be that the Governor-GENERAL would 
request the Council to raise what was needed, and it would 
be obtained at 3 instead of 4 or 5 percent. Is it seriously 
meant that, if the Government of India could get money at 
a lower rate of interest, they would immediately set to work 
to squander their means so effectually as to neutralize the 
savirff of nearly 2,000,000/. a-year which the improvement 
of their credit would enable them to effect in the annual 
charge of the debt ? 

It is quite trae that, when credit is fallen so low that it is 
a matter of difficulty to effect a loan at all, there is an ap- 
preciable check upon wasteful expenditure ; but assuming 
the Indian Government to be as much inclined to extrava- 
gance as Sir Cuartes Woop seems to imply, it is‘absurd to 
suppose that it will be driven to retrench merely because the 
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market rate of its loans is 5 per cent. instead of 3. The 
simple fact is that the Indian Government can and does 
borrow now just as much as it pleases without the slightest 
impediment, and whatever other reasons may be invented for 
refusing an Imperial guarantee, there is at any rate no pre- 
tence for saying that it would make it in the least degree 
easier for the Indian Government to neglect the duty of 
economy. On the other hand, it would tend to diminish 
future loans, because it would strike off a large item of 
annual expenditure, and proportionally reduce the deficits to 
be provided for. 


- NAPLES AND AUSTRIA. 


HE absurd report that GariBALp1 had personally visited 
Naples illustrates the strangely anomalous relations 
which at present exist between the belligerents. The prin- 
cipal lieutenant of the invading General is elected to the 
Neapolitan Parliament. Naval officers resign their com- 
missions in preference to undertaking service against Italians. 
The three-coloured flag symbolizes the principles of both the 
contending parties, and the professed foreign policy of the Royal 
Government is, like the Constitution itself, virtually dictated 
by Garipapt. The Ministers are probably doing their best to 
give reality to their cause, although it is defective in purpose, 
in meaning, and in basis, and wholly devoid of popular or 
military support; but the restored exiles, who are the natural 
leaders of the Liberal party, almost unanimously advocate 
annexation to Piedmont, while the Kine, the Court, and 
the reactionary portion of the army undoubtedly hope once 
more to establish an irresponsible tyranny under the patro- 
nage of Austria. The programme or manifesto of the 
Government is like a column taken from a report of some 
dismal Social Science Assuciation. ‘Cardinal reforms of 
“ legislative principles,” “amelioration of the condition of the 
* poorer classes,” “ improvement of public instruction,” “ pro- 
“ gress of material interests”—phrases of this kind may serve 
to amuse the leisure of idle gentlemen at Liverpool] or Brad- 
ford, but the Italians will not be regenerated by bits of 
stale abstractions which would be equally consistent with 
the constitutional principles of New York, Rome, or 
St. Petersburg. Soon after delivering themselves of 
their string of platitudes, the Ministers have been obliged to 
proclaim a state of siege in the capital, and to dissolve 
the Electoral committees. In other words, constitutional 
freedom is suspended by martial law, and when the 
crisis is over, the Constitution itself will probably have 
disappeared. In a few days, it is highly probable that the 
army and the mass of the people will have declared in favour 
of the national cause. The rumour of GARIBALDI’s unopposed 
disembarkation in Calabria seems to be confirmed by tlie 
statement on the other side, that a few of his followers had 
been defeated at Reggio and pursued into the interior. The 
Neapolitan accounts of Sicilian affairs always bore a similar 
relation to the facts, and it is probable that even the consti- 
tutional telegraph may not have unlearned the art of official 


lying. 


‘here are strong reasons for commencing the enterprise 
without delay, for the pressure on the Court of Turin is 
becoming too strong to be borne without recourse either to 
concession or to open resistance. More than 20,000 men, 
reguiarly organized and armed, have joined the liberating 
General from the Sardinian ports, and further connivance will 
probably be treated by Austria as equivalent to a declaration 
of war. If Naples were once in the possession of the na- 
tional party, it would be almost impossible for any foreign 
Power to interfere for the restoration of the dynasty ; but as 
long as the Kine has a nominal throne and an army in the 
field, he may, in conformity with precedents, invite the sup- 

rt of an ally in his resistance to insurgents and inyaders. 

he motives which may induce Austria to grant the aid which 
will probably be asked are neither obscure nor altogether 
blameable. There can be no doubt that GariBaLpI entertains 
ulterior designs against Venetia, although it is improbable 
that he has indulged in rash and idle boasts of exploits to be 
performed in a remote future. The declared enemy ofeevery 
foreigner who holds a yard of Italian soil, his presence, 
whether at Palermo or at Naples, must bea menace to Austria 
and to Rome. The position ot Lamoriciére and of the French 
garrison may probably encourage the Austrian Government in 
active opposition to an enterprise which must necessarily be 
unwelcome to France. There must be a strong temptation 
to attempt a recovery, at the expense of Italy alone, of the 
laurels which were lost in the Lombard campaign of 1859. 


In short, the reasons for interference are so plausible and 
obvious as to account for the premature statements that the 
measure has already been formally announced. 

Yet the arguments in favour of the justice and expediency 
of a prudent inaction are equally intelligible, and far more 
conclusive. For military purposes, it is evident that Austria 
would be stronger in defending the Mincio than in attacking 
the Neapolitan territory, even if security were previously 
obtained against any opposition on the part of France. The 
Quadrilateral can only be endangered by a large regular army, 
while in Southern Italy light columns, raw levies, and daring 
partisans would hamper the movements of the Austrian 
masses, and endanger their communications. The appearance 
of a foreign invader would, moreover, remove any lingering 
difference of opinion as to the right of GARIBALDI to repre- 
sent the cause of Italy and Naples. The moderate Liberals 
have at present a suflicieutly untenable position, but they 
could scarcely persuade themselves or others that they were 
defending the Constitution with the aid of an Austrian 
army. If the auxiliary desired to conform to the letter or 
spirit of international law, his interference must take place 
on the demand of the existing Government, and for the 
purpose of maintaining its authority ; yet the constitutional 
Kine is at this moment imploring an alliance with Piedmont, 
of which the indispensable condition must be participa- 
tion in a contingent war with Austria. There are some 
precedents which might seem to authorize foreign inter- 
ference in favour of an absolute King, notwithstanding his 
own professions of devotion to a liberal Coustitution. 
The French marched into Spain under the Duke of 
ANGOULEME on the well-founded assumption that 
NAND's professions of liberalism were unmixed perjuries. 
Two or three years earlier, the Austrians themselves had, 
with less ceremony, forced another FerpinanD to follow their 


own march into his own dominions when they suppressed . 


the Constitution of Naples. ‘The lapse of forty years, the dis- 
solution of the Holy Alliance, and the change which has taken 
place in the general feeling of Europe, have rendered prac- 
tical interpretations of international law less openly lawless. 
An Austrian march on Naples might find a plausible excuse 
as an anticipation of the designs of a future enemy, but the 
personal intentions of GARIBALDI can form no justification 
for the forcible enslavement of the partially-liberated Nea- 
politans. If the Boursons have still adhereuts, an appeal to 
Austrian arms would probably produce the same effect on 
their persevering allegiance as the similar blunder and crime 
which was committed by a more respectable dynasty in 
Tuscany. Austria herself has no Italian sympathies to lose, 
and a rash enterprise would risk the breach of European 
relations which it would be dangerous to sacrifice. No 
English Government, however sensible of the importance of 
German alliances, would attempt to thwart the universal 
feeling which would animate the country in a defen- 
sive war for the freedom and independence of Italy 
in opposition to an Austrian intruder. The understanding 
which was established at Téplitz can scarcely have included 
a promise of Prussian support in any such undertaking. 

The difficulties of interference are so numerous that rapid 
action on the side of GariBaLpi will probably place the 
independence of Naples beyond the reach of attack. His 
foresight in postponing the immediate annexation of Sicily 
is proved by every additional complication in which the 
Sardinian Government is involved. <A dictator who is not 
recognised by unfriendly Powers evades the necessity of 
answering many embarrassing remonstrances. Count Cavour 
may to a certain extent protest, with more or less sincerity, 
that his Sovereign is not responsible for acts which he has 
even vainly endeavoured to prevent. The assumption of 
independence by an agent or a partner is highly convenient 
in some exceptional circumstances. When the transaction 
is successfully completed, the capitalist in the background 
will step forward to receive the profits of a slightly contra- 
band undertaking. Even at present, it might perhaps not be 
impossible to fix Sardinia with liability for the war in the 
South, but it is not the interest of the Neapolitan Court to 
precipitate a quarrel, and Austria will choose her own time 
for the struggle which seems to be ultimately inevitable. 

The prophets of evil naturaliy find mauy perils in the 
approaching accession of Naples to the Italian cause, but 
their warniugs would be better entitled to attention if they 
had any reasonable alternative to propose. It is perfectly 
true that the difficulty of amalgamating a mass of provinces 
into a kingdom may involve some danger to the cause of 
constitutional government, On the other hand, it may be 
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remarked, that freedom has not hitherto, in the separate 
kingdom of Naples, found herself altogether on a bed 
of roses. The power of self-defence is the first, though 
not the sole, condition of self-government. The former 
States of Italy, even if “their princes had been willing 
to concede constitutional rights, were never allowed 
to enjoy them. Austria exercised military rule at dif- 
ferent times in Naples, in the Romagna, in Parma, in 
Modena, and in Tuscany. Italian patriots think the control 
over their own front door even more indispensable then the 
judicious organization of the household, and the chances of 
future encroachment by national kings must be dealt with 
hereafter. Sovereign for sovereign, the loyal administrator 
of constitutional Piedmont offers a better guarantee for the 
performance of his promises than the frightened scion of the 
false Bourson stock. If the brave and wise Italians who 
have conducted the national movement achieve a solution of 
their difficulties beyond their hopes and equal to their 
desires, they will readily allow their anxious well-wishers 
abroad to anticipate the worst future results. 


SPAIN. 


$ igen Spanish Government is said to have recently made 
several attempts to get itself admitted into the Councils of 
Europe as a Great, or first-class, Power. The claim has been 
rejected—on the ground, suggests the intelligent writer of 
the 7'imes’ Money Article, that Spain neglects to discharge 
her public money obligations. This is a natural, but we fear 
an exaggerated, compliment to the sense of pecuniary probity 
among the great nations of Europe. Unfortunately, the 
United States of America would not have much difficulty at 
any moment in obtaining a place among the Great Powers 
if it suited American policy to do so; and at least two 
sovereign members of that confederacy have repudiated 
their debts. It is indeed not easy to say on which of the 
principles usually allowed to determine such questions Spain 
is excluded from those deliberations which settle the des- 
tinies of Europe. In population and territorial extent, in 
the size of her army and the amount of her revenue, 
she is fully entitled to admission. She was not more 
deeply humiliated than Prussia had been when the great 
Treaties which regulate the condition of Europe were 
executed, and she contrfbuted at least as much as any other 
nation to the overthrow of Naponron. It would seem as if 
she were depressed below her natural rank by a succession 
of small political peccadilloes and slight domestic mis- 
carriages rather than by any serious decrepitude. The loss 
of her South American colonies and her civil war were 
certainly calamities when they occurred, but in the long 
run they have added to her resources rather than diminished 
them ; and even the outward humiliation which they occa- 
sioned was not deeper than that underwent by at least two 
of the Great Powers in 1848 and 1849. The true sources 
of the low consideration in which Spain has hitherto been 
held seem to be the miserable character of her Court, the 
corruption of her public life, and the self-seeking of her 
statesmen. At last she appears to feel conscious of nobler 
‘springs of action, but diplomatists are slow to recognise the 
resurrection of a community which has voluntarily submitted 
to so much degradation. 

It is easier to pronounce that the admission of a new 
Power to the councils of Europe would be an important 
event than to say what the character of the influence exer- 
cised by Spain could be. There is almost as little known 
about her as there was when she suddenly appeared as a 
powerful nation at the end of the fifteenth century. Some 
of the greatest disturbances of the relations of States have 
been occasioned by the rapid rise into strength and wealth of 
communities which had not been hitherto important enough 
to affect political calculation. Spain, till the reign of Frr- 
DINAND and IsaBE.xa, did not stand in the European system 
on a higher level than do Sweden and Denmark at the 
present moment ; but fifty or sixty years afterwards she 
occupied the very first rank, and it was probably her 
influence which saved the. Roman Catholic Church, and pre- 
vented Protestantism from becoming the religion of nine- 
tenths of Europeans, Consequences hardly less momen- 
tous followed the appearance of Russia among the circle 
of great States at the end of the last century. But for 
her sudden consolidation of resources, NapoLEoN might 
have madé himself permanent master of the West ; and but 
for her influence in the Cabinets of European Sovereigns, 
soygtitutional freedom would have spread over Europe after 


1830, instead of withering under the incubus of the Czar 
Nicwovas’s intrigues. A part hardly less conspicuous might 
be played on the theatre of public affairs by the United 
States, if they had not followed with tolerable consistency 
the policy of confining themselves to their own continent. 
It would be preposterous to predict for Spain that, on her 
reappearance in diplomacy, she will alter European equili- 
brium as seriously as she did before ; but still it is probable 
that no State has so large a fund of surprises in ambush. 
Immense natural wealth, hitherto entirely undeveloped, and 
a hardy population, hitherto virtually unemployed, are being 
for the first time turned to their proper objects by the latest 
inventions of modern science. It is not too much to say 
that railways and steam machinery are restoring to the 
Spaniards the Peru they have lost. 

If these anticipations are chimerical, the flaw which vitiates 
them is certainly not their intrinsic baselessness. The 
causes which may, perhaps, confine Spain to her present low 
degree are apparently trivial accidents of her position—the 
debasement of her Royal house being chief among them. It 
happens that tranquillity and confidence are among the first 
conditions of her continued improvement, and these Queen 
IsaBeLLa has the means of disturbing or destroying whenever 
she pleases, It is said that she is now bent on getting rid 
of her Minister, O’DonneL1, the only statesman in Spain 
under whom Constitutional Government is likely to be any- 
thing else than a ied for anarchy. The QUEEN is not 
supposed to dislike him particularly, but she and her husband 
are labouring under a violent fit of devotional ecstasy, and it 
is believed that they consider all their hopes of salvation to 
depend on their succouring the Pope in his extremity. The 
immediate instrument employed in producing this passion of 
superstition is an impostor whose name is great in Roman 
Catholic countries, the Nun Parrocryto, under whose influence 
the Spanish Court is said to have adopted a life of conventual 
austerity, as a partial expiation of the sins of Vicror 
Emmanvueu. A little compulsory self-denial is so desirable 
a lesson for her Spanish Masesty to learn, that one is sorry 
to feel that her vices are less injurious to her subjects than 
her efforts to be virtuous. Sackcloth and fasting are innocent 
enough in themselves, but, unluckily, they suggest to Queen 
IsaBELLA the perpetual wish to give the Hoty Farmer some 
more efficacious assistance. Hence a perpetual pressure is 
put on O’Donve t to declare war against Sardinia or despatch 
troops to Sicily ; but this O’Donne.t positively declines to do, 


| It is understood:that he is complacent enough to use in favour 


of the Pore whatever diplomatic influence the Spanish Govern- 
ment possesses ; and there is a general belief that, if Prus IX. 
is forced to quit Italy, he will take refuge inSpain. But the 
Spanish Premier is neither servile nor insane enough to 
embark in a war with France, and perhaps with England, for 
the sake of keeping his mistress’s good graces. Thére is no 
doubt, therefore, that she is eager to supplant him, could she 
prevail on any other statesman to take office on her terms. 
Hitherto, she is believed to have failed in inducing even the 
most ultra-Catholic of Spanish politicians to accept her con- 
ditions ; and, indeed, besides the transparent folly of the policy 
she wishes to impose on her Ministers, there is something 
else to deter aspirants from swallowing the bait she 
holds out, in the probability that, if driven to extremity, 
O’DoyneLt will fight. Since his first elevation to power, 
he has made a surprisingly good constitutional statesman, 
displaying considerable tact in the management of assemblies 
and much moderation in the exercise of power. But still 
it cannot be forgotten that he was originally the creature 
of a military revolution, and that, since the expedition to 
Morocco, he has the whole of the army at his back. It is no 
wonder that his rivals do not consider him quite safe to 
meddle with ; and, indeed, miserable as would be a breach of 
the civil peace which Spain has now enjoyed for an unusual 
number of years, a resort to arms would be almost justified 
if its object were to prevent the Queen of Spain from placing 
the fortunes of her country at the disposal of a half-mad 
religious adventuress, by whose side Brother Prince of the 
Agapemone is a respectable and harmless enthusiast. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH NAVIES. 
oy; chronic controversy about the respective armaments 
of England and France has recently assumed a rather 
novel shape. Ordinarily, French writers make it a point of 
honour not to depreciate the power of their country. They 
often tell us, as the Emperor did in his letter, that what 
they have done is only part of a plan settled years ago, and 
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not yet completed. They say that even now the army and 
navy of their country are scarcely on a scale commensurate 
with the greatness of her destinies, and they lay so great a 
stress upon the pacific disposition of the Emperor as almost 
necessarily to imply the belief (which, indeed, a Frenchman 
seldom cares to conceal) that it is only to Imperial forbear- 
ance that England owes her continued existence. This is a 
very grand national style of conducting the discussion, but 
it seems at last to be perceived in France that England is 
not likely to be reassured by being told that France, though 
strong enough to crush her, is so merciful as to permit her 
to live in peace. M. CucnevaL Cranrieny is about the first 
Frenchman who has undertaken to show, from a direct com- 
parison of the forces of the two countries, that England has 
no occasion to be uneasy about the preparations of her 
neighbour. His facts appear to be given with more fairness 
than is usual in pamphlets issued by Imperial authority, and 
the tone of his observations is sufficiently rational to entitle 
his pamphlet to a consideration which very few French pro- 
ductions on the same subject deserve. 

The broad sketch which M. Cuaricny draws of the rela- 
tive position of France and England, so far at least as 
naval matters are concerned, may be approximately 
true. Of course he traces all the misconceptions which 
he deplores to that origin of evil—the discovery of the art 
of steam navigation. Very pertinently and quite truly he 
observes an imperious necessity requires changes fronr 
an obsolete to an improved armament to be immediate, and 
that no Government would be justified in risking the honour 
and safety of their country by imprudent delay. France 
accordingly laid down a programme for the creation of a 
steam fleet. Louis Puinipre began the work, which con- 
tinued on the proposed scale until 1855, since which time it 
has advanced with the same steadiness at a somewhat en- 
hanced rate of production. All this is quite true, and there 
is some ground for saying, as M. Cuaricny does, that 
the progress of the French navy ought not to cause 
more anxiety in 1860 than in 1856. The way in which 
England acted under the same necessity which led 
to the creation of the steam navy of France is stated— 
not, of course, fairly, for that would be too much to expect 
—but still with an approach to truth. M. Craricny 
charges England with haviug prosecuted with feverish 
activity that transition of her army and navy which France 
has been gradually pursuing ; and while he ascribes our 
efforts in part to excessive anxiety, he does not deny that 
there was much necessity for exertion. . 

There is nothing to complain of in this statement except 
the suppression of the one fact which caused and justified 
our feverish activity. Our statesmen had been guilty of 
that imprudent delay which M. Cuarieny properly de- 
scribes as dangerous to the honour and safety of a nation. 
We were dreaming complacently of a naval supremacy 
which was fast disappearing, while France was building 
ships and training men, year after year, in prosecution of the 
scheme which she promptly formed and steadily pursued. 
The navy of the Emperor almost touched equality with ours 
when England awoke to the danger; and if we have 
strained every nerve in making up for lost time, we are not 
likely now to slacken our efforts because an Imperial writer 
thinks our activity feverish. “What M: Crarieny most insists 
upon is that the army and navy estimates of England have 
rapidly increased since 1856, while the corresponding outlay 
of France has been comparatively uniform. If French official 
figures could be trusted, he would certainly have made out 
his point; and he is entitled to draw the triumphant 
inference that we have no more reason to be anxious 
about the progress of the French navy in 1860 than 
we had in 1856. We will go even a step further than M. 
CrariGNy does, and admit that in 1856 the relative propor- 
tions of the French and English navies were more alarming 
than they are at present. But does it follow that, because 
we were blind in 1856, we are to have our eyes closed for 
ever? The danger is perhaps less than it was then, but the 
difference is that we see it now, and prepare to meet it with 
that feverish activity which is not unnatural in those who 
have suddenly become aware of an imminent peril to be 
averted only by strenuous exertions. ‘ 

The comparison of the two periods which M. CLariany 
selects is followed by another comparison between the 
actual navies of England and France at this moment 
afloat. By reckoning in block ships as liners, he has suc- 
ceeded in making out a superiority on the part of England 
of twenty-eight vessels of this class. He even gives us 


credit for a slight advantage in frigates, which may be 
numerically correct if all classes of so-called frigates are in- 
cluded ; but it is certain that, notwithstanding our recent 
efforts, France can still muster a greater number of hea 
frigates than are to be found in the British navy. Taking 
Cranieyy’s figures, they amount only to this—that the navy 
of England is about one-third stronger than that of France. 
If it were so, his inference, that of the two countries 
France has the better n to complain, is founded on 
an implied assumption which may pass current in France, 
but will scarcely be admitted on this side of the Channel. 
Like all French writers, M. Cuaricny takes it for granted 
that something like equality between the navies of the two 
countries is the normal state of things which ought to satisfy 
both sides. Some moderate excess, in consideration of our 
extended commerce and our numerous colonies, is the utmost 
that any Frenchman will allow us. Occasionally, the same 
idea of maintaining a sort of balance between the two navies 
has been broached by Mr. Cospen and others of his school. 
But nothing could be more unreasonable than to establish a 
nicely-poised equilibrium between the Channel fleets of 
France and England, when no equality is possible between 
the armies of the two countries. We do not choose to 
submit to a conscription, and could not, if we would, raise 
or pay half a million of regular troops. Even if we could 
have them, we should not be easily reconciled to the con- 
stant. presence of so formidable a host. For these and 
other excellent reasons, we rather like to keep our army 
within moderate limits. But to enjoy this luxury with- 
out serious risk, it is essential that our navy should pre- 
ponderate over that of France as decidedly as her army 
does over ours. Frenchmen get needlessly angry when 
England claims an absolute predominance in the Channel 
and on the ocean, and forget that it is only our way of dis- 
pensing with an enormous army. We have not yet recovered 
the supremacy which we once enjoyed, and it is on this 
account that what M. Cuarieny calls our feverish anxiety 
has been at work deliberately organizing a volunteer army 
of defence. 

M. Ctarieny, after summing up our naval preparations, 
and cloaking the smallness of our heme army under the 
large figures of the army estimates, dilates upon fortifications 
and Volunteers, and concludes with the pertinent question, 
“ Have not the nations of Europe the right to feel disquietude 
“at such armaments undertaken with such persistence and 
“on so grand a scale? May they not demand (since Great 
“ Britain is at peace with all the world) the object of such 
“ gigantic efforts?” The question. suggests another, which 
M. Crarieny and his master would do well to consider. 


Why is it that the nations of Europe never do feel dis- 


quietude at the armaments of England, on however large a 
scale, while every addition to the forces of France is a 
signal for universal uneasiness? The answer to this is the 
conclusive answer to all arguments derived from such com- 
parisons as M. CLarieny draws. Whateverstrength France 
possesses can at any instant be used, and is never unlikely 
to be used, for aggression. The strength of England is, and 
must be, for defence. Therefore it is that Europe refuses 
to echo M. Cuaricny’s affected alarm, and shows more fear 
of the very moderate armaments of the Emperor, than of 
those tremendous preparations of ours which the Imperialist 
pamphleteer regards as a menace to the world. 


THE PERILS OF HOUSE-HUNTING. 


Wt wonder to how many of our readers it has ever happened 
to have to look out for a dwelling-place, with the whole of 
Great Britain freely to choose from. There are large classes of 
men to whom it cannot happen. ‘To the great hereditary land- 
owner it can only happen by his own choice. He has the house of 
his fathers to dwell in, and we are bound to suppose that he does 
live in it, unless some very strong claim calls him elsewhere. If 
a man who succeeds to a hall, or court, or castle, or abbey chooses 
to desert it for a mansion in Belgravia, for a hunting-box in a 
distant county, or for a villa by the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the look-out is his own. hatever trouble he may have in 
suiting himself, his sufferings have no claim upon our sym- 
pathies; the order of nature has provided for him, and he un- 
thankfully flies in the face of the order of nature. An official 
man, again, has but little choice. Possibly he may be blessed 
with an official residence. He may be a Cabinet Minister, bound 
to entertain the select representatives of the whole world in a 
house where his guests are in danger of the fate of St. Dunstan’s 
enemies. He may be a spiritu n—say, 2 dean, with an 
income rigidly cut down to one thousand a year, while he is 
burthened with a palace designed for the hospitalities of his pre- 


decessors who had three or four. He may be a rector, labouging 
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hard to squeeze his many olive-branches into the space which 
gave more than elbow-room to his bachelor predecessor; or he 
may find himself set down, poor or unmarried, to ruin himself or 
to lose himself in the big house built by the well-to-do family 
man who went before him. If less fortunate than all of these, the 
official man must at least dwell within reach of his official duties, 
so that his sphere of choice is mercifully circumscribed. The 

fessional man, again, is not bound to one particular place, but 

e is bound to one particular sort of place. The lawyer and the 
doctor must go where clients and patients are to be found. It 
would not suit an eminent physician to establish himself on the 
top of Dartmoor; nor can we fancy a shrewd attorney buying 
the lordship of Sark or the freehold of one of the Orkneys. 
Men who are thus tied, whose course is thus chalked out for 
them, may think their bondage a curse; but those who are in 
the full possession of freedom are sometimes inclined to think 
the curse must be a blessing. It is the old story of the “ eaballus” 
and the “bos piger,” or the rather newer one of the banker's 
clerk envying the postman who walked about, and the postman 
envying the banker’s clerk who sat still. 

- The man, in short, who has the whole world to choose from 
becomes in a manner the victim of his own advantages. Here is 
indeed unlimited competitive examination. Every empty house, 
every estate anxious to change its master, is a zealous candidate. 
The official man, the professional man, must take what he can 

t; if he is wise he will carefully weigh “the advantages and 
isadvantages” before he makes up his mind, but when he is 
once in for it he has no business to grumble. But our perfectly 
free man is choked by his own freedom. He has made money, 
he has inherited money, or he has been left money. He wants 
to turn his money into money’s worth. Perhaps he aspires to 
the position of a great landowner. At all events he wants to have 
a roof of his own over his head and a bit of ground about it for 
his cows and his potatoes, without having to pay rent for it to 
another man. One man wants a great house, another a small 
house; one man wants many acres, another wants few. Perhaps, 
in more cases than not, the inquirer does not wish to invest all 
he has in the same “ dirty acres,” few or many ; so that he wants 
a house rather out of proportion to the acres—one whose inhabi- 
tant could not possibly live upon the acres only. But, be his 
ideas great or small, he sets out with wishing to have the very 
best of its own kind. He may want “a nobleman’s or gentle- 
man’s mansion,” or a “capital family mansion,” or “a desirable 
family residence,” or a “villa residence,” or a “cottage resi- 
dence.” But mansion, villa, or cottage, it must realize the highest 
ideal standard of mansionhood, villahood, or cottagehood. Tastes 
may vary, but it must be exactly to the taste of its purchaser. 
Everything that does not get the very highest number of marks 
must be plucked without, mercy. One man will despise every 
other possible virtue if the drawing-room does not look to some 
particular point of the compass. One wants to be near a town, 
another away from a town; one likes to be near a road that 
he may see the world, another prefers to shroud himself in 
his own virtue and his own woods. In short, when a man 
first sets out house-and-estate-stalking, it is something like the 
Bridal of Triermain ; the mass of merits required as sine quibus 
non is something overwhelming, not to say impossible. Happily 
men are less particular about wives than they are about houses. 
Ceelebs and the Baron of Triermain are exceptions. Few men, 
we hope, say, “I want to marry; my wife must be so and so; 
A. B. is so and so; so I will marry A. B.” But everybody does 
say so about a house, and a great deal of trouble is the conse- 
quence. If there were any part of our nature which made a 
man instinctively fall in love with a house as he falls in love 
with a woman, it is wonderful how much labour would be saved. 
But for this we must wait, we suppose, for the time so often 
spoken of by Sir Archibald Alison, “‘ when human nature shall 
be other than it now is.” As things are at present, our man 
of free choice sets forth, and diligently plucks house after house, 
- estate after estate, till at last he says, like the old maid in 

e song— 
“ I really think that some I rejected before 
Would now do vastly well for me. 


The sensible man who inherits a ers from his fathers pro- 
bably does not think it perfect. He knows that his family man- 
sion and family estate have their weak points, but he corrects 
them if they can be corrected—if they cannot be corrected, he 
puts up with them. They must be very bad indeed for him to 
run away from his home because of them. Lord Stowell said 
that men and women made good husbands and wives because 
(till Sir Cresswell Cresswell arose) they were obliged to remain 
husbands and wives. So a man remains faithful to his own 
house because it is his own—because, though the divorce is not 
impossible, it is not worth the cost and the trouble. But it is 
quite another thing when the house is not one’s own, but only 
going to be one’s own. Then the least chance of incompatibilit 

of temper at once breaks off the courtship. This place is ad- 
mirable in every other respect, but the house looks the wrong way. 
That is absolute perfection in everything else, but it is too near 
London, or too far from London. The estate is delightful, but 
the house is rather too large, or rather too small. The house is all 
that could be wished, but there are a few acres too much or too 
little. And so go on the series of plucks, till the inquirer finds 
out that the great laws of human nature apply to buying houses 
and land as well as to everything else, Doubtless hasty judgment 


is an evil—Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered 
the end—Marry in haste and repent at leisure. Very true, but no 
house and no wife was ever yet absolutely perfect. Wisdom 
consists in weighing ‘ advantages and disadvantages,” and he is 
the best off who, amid the choice of evils, draws the least. Start 
with too high a standard, and you are lucky if you do not at last 
fall much lower than you mie | have done. Begin by despising 
what comes in your way, because it does not realize impossible 
perfections, and you are well off if you do not end by going farther 
and faring worse. 

Thus far the perils of house-hunting come under the operation 
of the laws of human nature, and afford a study for the moral 
philosopher. But the luckless wight engaged in this dangerous un- 
dertaking has other foes than those within. He wants a house, but 
how shall he know whether any house wants him? The columns 
of the “‘ Jupiter” are indeed open, for a consideration, to all who 
wish to express their wants either way ; but then those expressions 
of wants do not come to us stamped with the infallibility of Tom 
Towers. Their composition bears sadsigns of human weakness, 
and perhaps of worse failings still. The grammar of advertisements 
is perhaps more pitiful than that of any other sort of human com 
sition, unless it = that of addresses on public occasions, and of 
the answers returned to them. But sins of style are light matters 
—the grievance is that the veracity of an advertisement is about 
on a level with the veracity of an epitaph. Some child or child- 
like person is said to have looked through all the tablets in a 
church, and then to have asked where they buried the bad people. 
So, one might be tempted to ask, where are the undesirable 
houses and the estates which are not charming? To be sure, 
no man is bound to cry stinking fish—to be sure, after a little 
experience, adjectives are instinctively passed byas untrustworthy 
—still, allowing for both these rules, it is very rarely that an 
advertisement, even doffed of its adjectives, tells you plain matters 
of fact. It is really too bad, when one is sent to see “ one of the 
most delightful estates in the western part of the kingdom,” and 
finds a rather mean-looking little house by the road-side. When 
we are told that a house is “ beautifully situated in its own 
grounds” (and we do not expect to find it situated in any other 
house’s grounds), we reserve our judgment as to the beauty, but 


we at least feel taken in when we find that it is not situated in 


what are generally understood by “grounds” at all, but that it 
looks out on a ploughed field, certainly in the same ownership. 
For a long time we speculated in profound amazement what might 
be the object to be compassed by descriptions so glaringly wide of 
the truth. No man, we thought, would buy, or even rent, an estate 
without firstsecing it, and the moment it was seen any illusion pro- 
duced by the advertisement would at once vanish. Nay, more, it 
would, as it seemed to us, have a contrary effect. The place so 
ridiculously overpraised might, by a natural reaction, be rated 
even below its worth, and a bad name for veracity might be 
brought upon the owner or his agent. But in so thinking we 
took too high a view of the average prudence of mankind. George 
Robins is gone, and his wand has passed into very inferior hands. 
Still, even the second-rate charmers who are left charm at least 
wisely enough to find some who are ready to listen to their voice, 
even without testing its tale by their own senses. That is to say, 
there are people bold enough to buy houses and lands which they 
have never seen, on the faith of an advertisement or an auc- 
tioneer’s description. So venturous an act can be likened to 
nothing but the leap in the dark of some royal bridegroom who 
marries at a distance a princess whom he never saw. ‘To be sure, 
it often happens that such a bridegroom can hardly help himself, 
while the foolhardy purchaser runs a risk which the cost of a 
railway-ticket might have avoided. We wonder how often daring 
of this sort mates a man with an Anne of Cleves or a Caroline of 
Brunswick, and how often the first exclamation of the new lord 
of the mansion is something analogous to “ Harris, give me some 
brandy !” 

Another store of dangers, or at least of annoyances, comes 
from another source. Let us sup that a man advertises for 
himself. He describes, as he thinks, exactly what he wants. 
He mentions certain definite points on which he asks those who 
answer his advertisement to be explicit. Perhaps he gets no 
answers at all—perhaps he is overwhelmed with answers. But 
one thing is sure to happen—be the answers few or many, nobody, 
in answering the advertisement, pays the least attention to the 
suggestions of the advertiser. You perhaps describe, accu- 
rately as you think, a house and estate of moderate size. 
You get offered, in return, cabins in which you could 
hardly stow your household for a night, and palaces and 
demesnes a year’s rental of which would exhaust your whole 
capital. You ask for an estate in the West of England, and 

our correspondent promises you a charming view of the 
Pacsborongh vishast. You say that a certain number of rooms 
are a sine gud non; you have houses pressed upon you with no 
specified number, and others whose owners, with more honesty 
than wisdom, at once mention a less number than you want. 
You ask for the length and breadth of the rooms, and get for 
answer that the rooms are of a “good size.” Now in these 
matters goodness is certainly not one and unchangeable. A ma 
feel cabined, cribbed, and confined in the good-sized room of B, 
while C may find himself lost in its wilderness of space. In 
short, to write an advertisement and to answer an advertisement 
are both of them matters requiring more skill and more thought 
than fall to the lot of every man. We think they might be 
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fairly introduced as subjects of study in some of our many com- 
petitive examinations. Certain Oxford examiners are said not 
long ago to have threatened to set a paper in Bradshaw; why 
should not candidates for degrees or for Government offices 
be made to translate into English and to criticise a few extracts 
from the catalogues of Mr. Oakley and Mr. Debenham? There 
is nothing in the eternal fitness of things which obliges an 
advertisement to be invariably ungrammatical, and seldom or 
never to give the information you want. If a Professor of the 
art be wanted, we could name a friend of ours, who, without a 
word of falsehood, makes the house he advertises all things to 
all men—who puts into the religious journals the undoubted 
truth that there is daily service in the parish church, and puts 
into the Times and the local newspapers the fact (no less indis- 
ane si that the house is within easy reach of three packs of 
ounds, 

In short, the state of things implied in “ Wanted, a House and 
Estate,” is one not a little perilous and grievous. As far as our 
own experience goes, its only parallel is that implied in the 
kindred formula, ‘‘ Wanted, a Governess.” We know, indeed, 
that there are bolder spirits still. Advertising sheets have before 
now contained such startling announcements as “ Wanted, a 
Wife,” and, we believe, even ‘‘ Wanted, a Husband.” But this 
state of things is really beyond us; it leads us into a land of 
which we could only speak from the vaguest conjecture. The 
advertisement ‘‘ residential” or “ educational” is, at least, human ; 
it expresses human cares and human wants; but the advertise- 
ment ‘‘ matrimonial” must surely proceed from those only who, 
like Gibbons’ Belisarius, are either above or below humanity. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


bbe’ is now just a century since Mesmer was delighting the won- 
dermongers of Paris with his mysterious appliances, wild 
theories, and extraordinary cures. A hundred years have appa- 
rently done little either to diminish the public appetite for marvels 
or to introduce habits of cautious and rational inquiry. Society 
seems as much as ever to crave after the supernatural. The rapid 
advance of physical discovery and an imposing succession of 
scientific triumphs have infected our generation with a credulity, 
arising less from real openness to conviction than from a lazy 
desire to be startled and amused. Abroad, we see a professor of 
mystery closeted in secret conference with a great Sovereign, 
and enlightening the guesses of Imperial sagacity with revela- 
tions from the unseen world. At home, we have the routine of 
a London season diversified by spiritual séances and spectral 
phenomena; while the Cornhill Megasine consults the appe- 
tites of its readera by a circumstantial account of tables that 
skip nimbly about the room, accordions which an invisible 
hand awakes to more than earthly harmony, blinds which pull 
themselves up and down of their own free-will, and chairs which 
now hover in mid air, now carry the sitter to the very ceiling, 
and now gently waft him to his original position. 

Tt is often easy in such matters to question the reliability or 
goat sense of a gr eared witness, and to show how the very 
anguage in which the statement is made bears the marks of a 
mind little fitted to conduct a troublesome investigation, or to 
deal with delicate matters of evidence. It is more satisfactory, 
however, to repel the suggestion of supernatural agencies by 
pointing to other regions of inquiry which were long the 
chosen home of darkness, mystery, and wonder, and to see how 
the calm and diligent efforts of competent scientific inquirers 
have at length cleared away the last suspicion of any spiritual 
interference with the uniform laws of the physical world. ‘The 
extravagances of Modern Spiritualism fine a fit answer in the 
history of the science of which Mesmer was so daring a professor, 
and to one branch of which he had the honc ar of giving his name. 
For many years the matter rested where he left it. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that any real progress has been made 
towards a philosophical explanation of the phenomena which he 
produced, and of the various conditions of the nervo s system 
of which those phenomena were the result. The rei n of char- 
latans was long, and threatened to be eternal. The nature of 
the necessary inquiries rendered self-deception easy, und afforded 
every opportunity for pretentious quackeries. Men were reluctant 
to abandon the hazy region of the supernatural where everything 
could be accounted for with a pleasing facility, and to surrender 
themselves to that unambitious and patient mode of investigation 
which, eliminating the element of the marvellous, seeks to re- 
concile each newly-ascertained fact with the rest of its discoveries, 
and which attributes apparent inconsistencies rather to the partial 
knowledge of the observer than to any irregularity in the economy 
of nature. 

By degrees, however, science won its way, anda long series of 
observations and experiments has now placed beyond all doubt 
the explanations which physiologists had previously suggested of 
the phenomena both of Natural Somnambulism and of the 
various conditions of the body which are induced by the agency 
of animal magnetizers, and which may prance | be classed 
under the head of Artificial Somnambulism. In a Tate number 


of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Maury has given an 
extremely interesting account of the subject, and has summed 
up the results which those most entitled to speak with 
authority consider as attained. Both natural artificial 


somnambulism are mere modifications of ordinary sleep, dif- 
fering from it in proportion toa more or less intense activity 
of the nervous system, and consequently very often accompanied 
by cataleptic, hysterical, and other symptoms not usually present 
in this condition of the system. One of the earliest and most 
rational investigators of the whole subject of animal magnetism 
was Dr. Bertrand, to whose works Mi. Maury makes constant 
reference. Thirty years ago he demonstrated the absurdity of 
the theory of a subtle animal-magnetic fluid, wi ich Mesmer 
suggested as the explanation of the agencies which he set 
in motion. All the instances of particular seizures with which 
history or his own observation supplied him convinced Dr. 
Bertrand that artificial somnambulism, however produced, is 
but a species of ecstatic catalepsy—a rare disease, but one 
sufficiently well known for its characteristics to be clearly 
ascertained, and sometimes even assuming an epidemic form. 
Starting from this point, he found no longer any difficulty in 
that extreme variety of symptom and action which artificial 
somnambulism presents, and which was irreconcileable with the 
agency of pie) ct substance such as an animal-magnetic current. 
The conditions of the nervous system are so fleeting and un- 
certain, and its movements so capricious, that it is natural 
there should be a corresponding variety in the results to 
which it contributes. Some, however, of the features of catalepsy 
are sufficiently uniform, and may be constantly recognised in 
artificial somnambulism. The patient becomes motionless and in- 
sensible; the will ceases to control the limbs; and, in extreme 
cases, every part of the frame continues to preserve the attitude in 
which it has once been placed. The muscles seem to be alone 
affected ; the rest of the system continues in its normal state; 
the heart beats regularly, and the breathing is undisturbed ; the 
senses are dulled, and sometimes this stage is preceded by attacks 
of delirium. All this obviously corresponds very much with the 
condition into which a professor of animal magnetism throws his 
patient. In the same way, the insensibility to pain produced in 
artificial somnambulism presents — points of analogy with 
the insensibility produced both by eatalepsy and by the employ- 
ment of anesthetics, and accordingly offers no contradiction to 
the ordinary laws of physiology. 

Another characteristic of artificial somnambulism, which more 
than any other has been employed to justify its pretences to the 
supernatural, is the heightened sensibility and the intellectual 
excitement which it often entails. ‘This often shows itself in an 
extraordinary power of memory, and a rapidity and ease of 
speech, quite distinct from any faculty ordinarily possessed, and 
has given rise to the belief in the divine or diabolie inspira- 
tion of the person so affected. The same thing, however, 
is constantly observed in hysterical diseases, and partially in 
the case of persons who are under the effects of ether. In 
fact, the understanding is so closely bound up with the nervous 
system that, if the one is seriously affected, some correspondingly 
important result is sure to show itself in the other—very often 
in the way of some suddenly developed power. Hence it is that 
madmen often astonish by their force of memory, and sometimes 
by their flow of language. A text or prayer that has once fallen 
on the ear seems to recur with perfect distinctness to the mind 
of the most ignorant and untrained person; and Coleridge men- 
tions a case of a mad servant who repeated sentences of a 
Greek Father which had accidentally been read aloud in her pre- 
sence. Precisely the same sort of cevelopment of power seems 
often to result from somnambulism. M. Maury says that he 
has frequently found the same accuracy in the replies of som- 
nambulists which he has observed in the case of hysteria, and 
the same curious propriety of language, sometimes amounting 
to eloquence. Natural somnambulism is a dream in action. 
The somnambulist is absorbed by some one idea, and external 
sensations either find a subsidiary place, or else fail altogether 
to reach the mind. The same thing is observed in cases of cata- 
lepsy, and in those where anesthetics are employed. The dream 
is a combination of ideas from within and impressions from 
without—the degree in which either preponderate differing, of 
course, according to the accidents of each particular case. 
Another proof of the close connexion between animal magnetism 
and the other recognised affections of the nervous system is, that 
all alike frequently commence with convulsive attacks. Several 
celebrated practitioners have stated that the persons whom they 
threw into a condition of somnambulism very commonly suffered in 
this way, and the inhalation of ether has been known to produce 
effects of a very kindred description. But itis from the observa- 
tion of natural somnambulism that M. Maury thinks that the 
most satisfactory evidence of this connexion will be obtained, 
and the careless theories of supernatural agency be most con- 
clusively refuted. The peculiarities of this affection are most 
curious. The somnambulist sometimes sees—sometimes appears 
indifferent tolight. The famous Casteili used in his sleep to trans- 
late from Italian into French, and for this purpose to look out 
words in the dictionary. Having accidentally once extinguished 
his candle, he had to grope his way to find the means of re-lighting 
it; and it has been observed that, where somnambulists dispense 
with light, it is generally where they have been previously accus- 
tomed to the locality, and so, from the mind being intensely 
fixed upon it, may recall its outline with accuracy, or where an 
exquisitely keen sense of touch might lead them to avoid any 
obstacles that presented themselves to their progress. The con- 
centration of thought upon a particular idee seems a leading 
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feature of both natural and artificial somnambulism. The mag- 
netized somnambulist is lost to everything but the person operat- 
ing upon him and the ideas which he suggests, just as the 

inary sleep-walker is lost to everything but the idea which 
happens to be supreme in his thoughts. 

This theory of course involves the abandonment of many of the 
extravagant and fantastic notions with which the whole subject 
was formerly encumbered. It is no longer necessary to believe 
that somnambulists see out of the backs of their heads, or from 
the pits of their stomachs, or from their fingers’ ends. Neither 
are they gifted with the faculty of prevision, nor are they privi- 
leged to know everything which is going on inside their own 
persons, nor the hour at which their illness will reach its climax, 
nor the remedy which is destined for its cure. All these are 
mere exaggerations of powers which a heightened nervous sen- 
sibility may undoubtedly in acertain degree confer. Mad people, 
epileptic and hysterical patients, often make very good guesses as 
to the time when their attacks will take place, and ordinary sleep 
furnishes a most curious instance of the mind in certain states un- 
consciously possessing an extremely accurate perception of time. 
Lastly, there is nothing extraordinary in a person feeling at times 
more than ren | conscious of organic modifications taking place 
in the system, for this is common to various other conditions 
of the body besides somnambulism. 

Having thus placed the matter on arational footing, M. Maury 
goes on to show how the processes which the professors of animal 
magnetism employ may very naturally be expected to produce 
the results which we know they do. Often, indeed, the imagi- 
nation is of itself sufficient to accomplish the desired end. The 
celebrated Abbé Faria used merely to place his patients in an 
arm-chair, look fixedly at them, and exclaim, “ Dormez!”’ and by 
this simplemeans he commonly succeeded in sending them to sleep. 
But frequently, there is no doubt that the result of somnolency 
is to be attributed to material agency without any intervention 
of the imagination. The well-known experiment of drawing a 
white line from the beak of a cock, and so leaving it unconscious 
and immoveable, is a sufficient proof of some actual effect pro- 
duced upon the brain by the eyes being thus brought to bear 
upon a focus; and fifteen years ago an English physician dis- 
covered that, by holding a bright object before a patient’s eyes, 
and obliging him to fix his attention exclusively on that, a state 
of magnetic somnambulancy might be obtained, beginning first 
with an extraordinary excitement of the faculties, and gradually 
verging into entire insensibility. This contrivance seems to be 
of great antiquity. In the sixteenth century, the monks of 
Mount Athos would seem to have known it, when, by fixing the 
sight on asingle object, and concentrating the attention, they 
found that a divine spectacle was revealed to them; and the 
phenomenon is entirely explicable by the action on the brain of 
the flow of blood produced by the ‘steady contemplation of an 
object which arrests attention, and impresses itself on the retina 
of the eye. Precisely similar effects are found in those in- 
stances of hysteris, which take their rise from a disordered con- 
dition of the circulation. Instances occur in which epilepsy has 
been induced by violent efforts of attention, and in the case of a 
girl, even by merely fixing the eyes upon the sun. This fact 
once recognised, all the performances of animal-magnetizers, 
electro-biologists, and the rest of the tribe, are quite divested of 
their mystery. In some instances, the end is gained by the 
mere contemplation of the practitioner. In others, the eyes are 
fixed upon the little metal plate. Invariably there is the distinct 
and continued effort of attention. After all, the process pro- 
fesses to succeed only on a few, and those favoured few are of 
course persons constitutionally inclined to nervous affections. 
Still the result is no mere illusion, but something real and 
tangible. To this must be added the enormously powerful 
agency of imitation, by which every condition of the nerves is 
inclined to propagate itself, and which even in the case of natural 
somnambulism is shown by well authenticated stories to be 
extremely efficacious. One instance is recorded in which a 
student who had been attending lectures on the subject of 
somnambulism became a somnambulist himself, and shortl 
afterwards infected the servant who was in charge of him with 
the same irregularity. An English writer on this subject men- 
tions a family with an hereditary disposition to somnambulism. 
The various members used to roam about the liouse during the 
night-time, and, not being favoured with an exceptional clair- 
voyance, were constantly coming into personal collisions of the 
most comically annoying description. 

In conclusion, M. Maury enters a protest against that false 
and irrational sentiment which would regard conditions of the 
body, such as that of sommambulism, with a respectful and almost 
superstitious consideration. So far from rising above himself at 
such moments, man sinks below the essential dignity of his 
nature. Reason is half eclipsed ; the will is extinct; the sense 
of identity is lost. The benefits to be derived from somnam- 
bulism are of another kind. It throws a curious light upon the 
connexion between our physical organization and our intellectual 
existence, and proves very forcibly the effects of a disordered 
frame upon the imagination. In its artificial form it may soothe 
excitement and alleviate pain. Science must take it for what itis 
worth, and especially guard it from the ignorance which would 
invest it with the mystery of the supernatural, and from the 
quackery which is eager to employ it as a means of gain. 


THE WILD IRISH. 


Te Pope’s Own are on their way back again in as great 
‘ poverty, but not in quite as cheerful spirits, as the trouba- 
dour of the song. They are dropping in as fust as their legs can 
carry them and the state of their pockets will permit. They 
bring very little home with them, except the priest’s blessing, 
which they do not seem to have been able to change into eatables 
upon the way, and the proud satisfaction which every Irishman 
feels at not having done his duty. All is, no doubt, ordered for 
the best, but their arrival will perhaps be a slight trial to their 
families, who bade them good-bye a month or two ago with 
feelings of chastened joy. These will view their reappearance 
with a holy resignation, not unmingled with awe. Rumour 
asserts that the crusaders are even hungrier than when they left. 
Their terrible appetites have not been anywhere appeased. 
In other respects, they are much the same. Beyond a 
few broken heads, which is nothing out of the way in the 
case of men who go out a good deal into Irish society, it 
does not appear that they are much the worse for their adven- 
tures. It is some disappointment, no doubt, that they hare 
not all heen made general officers; and the afflicting circum- 
stance, it is said, weighs a good deal on their spirits. ‘This 
ungentlemanly treatment is, indeed, one of the chief causes 
of their unlooked-for restoration to the bosoms of their friends. 
It is difficult to suggest any adequate consolation which may 
soothe their natural resentment. ‘They must try to cheer 
up, and to bear it as men and as soldiers. Even English 
volunteers find to their cost that they cannot all be captains. 
But the conduct of the authorities at Rome has been atrocious, 
We do not consider it the least excuse for the Pope that our 
Celtic brothers were so ugly. Military merit should not be 
judged of on such superficial grounds. Beauty is, after all, skin 
deep, and a half hour or so in a Buallinasloe fair would reduce 
all of us toa level. We could pardon the ignorant Italians for 
such stupidity, but General Lamoricitre ought to have known 
that it is genius, and mental and moral beauty, that make the 
useful soldier. With long beards and plenty of hair upon their 
upper lips, we cannot help thinking that some of them might 
have passed muster in a crowd, or in a pitched battle, especially 
if there was an average amount of smoke and confusion. 
Ancient historians tell us that half of the success of the 
Saracens in war was due to their extraordinary persoual appear- 
ance. Surely some of the most unkempt of ofr friends of the 
Sister Isle might have been put in the van of the fight, to strike 
a panic into Garibaldi and his followers. He would have been 
more than man if he could have stood his ground against the 
combined terrors of great irregularity of feature and an Irish 
war-cry. Feri ad faciem might have been given a second time 
in history as a military command, and, on this occasion, to the 
defenders of Rome. What might not have been done by a 
regiment of shock-headed crusaders lead on to death or glory 
by the very plainest-looking officers to the wild and inspiriting 
shout of Erin-go-bragh. 

Now that the Pope’s Own are returned, we may look for in- 
creased animation and conviviality in the sister country. The fairs 
of the South will become as lively und as merry as of yore. During 
the last few months the South of Ireland has been doing abso- 
lutely nothing. Even the wakes and the funerals have been 
almost a melancholy business. There has been nobody to fight, 
and the villages have been growing quite peaceable and down- 
hearted. Assault and battery were growing 7 scarce, 
and, in some mean-spirited parishes, the priest has had nobody 
to curse from the altar, except the Protestants, since May. ‘The 
whole onus of supporting the credit of ‘‘ould” Ireland has this 
been thrown upon the Orange spalpeens of the North. They 
have done their best to perform what was expected of them, 
and have been as disorderly and troublesome as deludthed heretic 
blaguards could be. But the crusade was a sad loss at the 
best. All this, of course, will be altered at once. A neighbour- 
hood where the young men do not break each other's heads on 
Sunday afternoon is on the fair way to ruin. There is nothing 
like the shillelagh for keeping things quiet and comfortable. 
Men who lose their taste for latherin’ one another will next lose 
their taste for whisky and the other decencies of life, and, perhape, 
end by becoming poor Bible-reading, sneaking creatures. It is 
a comfort to think that the nationa! character of the South will 
be retrieved in time by the return of the warriors from Rome. 
It will be some relief for themselves to have the opportunity of 
plunging at once into the middle of their healthy and harmless 
national recreations. Nothing taxes off the mind so much from 
melancholy as moderate and cheerful amusement. ‘They will 
thus be able happily and usefully to fill up the time which must 
yet elapse before the arrival of King MacMahon, who—if the 
portraits of him which are distributed among his admirers in 
the land of turf and shamrock are at all to be depended upon— 
will perhaps, especially as he isa Celt himself, be less fastidiors 
on the subject of personal appearance than his reverence the 
Pope and the inhabitants of Kome. 

e have hinted that the Orangemen of the North have not 
been absolutely idle during the pm gy lull oceasioned by the 
absence of their adventurous rivals. Orangemen, it may be 
noticed, are as fond as the Pope’s Own of breaking other people's 
heads, though it may be they are a litte less passionately 
addicted to breaking their own. What with the Protestants 
who half murder the unhappy Papists, and the Papists who half 
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murder the unfortunate Protestants, Irish life is in no danger of 
growing tame for want of incident. The sheep are so very hard 
upon the goats, and the goats have got into such an irreclaimable 
habit of waylaying the sheep, that it is difficult to know what 
attitude to assume. The only chance a man has of living toa 
moderate old age under such circumstances is by belonging 
absolutely to no religion at all, abjuring all religious formu- 
laries, never saying any prayers, Latin or otherwise, and making 
superhuman efforts to Bc eany himself from ever going to 
any place of worship. It is as dangerous for an Irish gentle- 
mun to believe in the Thirty-nine Articles as to believe in the 
Seven Sacraments and the Seven Deadly Sins. A Mahometan 
sheik or a Pagan eng. might possibly have a comfortable 
time of it in some parts of Ireland if he kept within doors after 
nightfall, and never came to be suspected of being a gauger. 
But a Church of England man or a Roman Catholic has positively 
no hope at all. If you are a Protestant, you are anathematized 
by his reverence the priest; ifa Papist, you are scowled at by the 
Doses boys, and invited to perpetual platform controversy by his 
reverence the parson. In either case you have brickbats flung at 
you. The great difference is whether the ceremony takes place 
upon the eve of St. Patrick or on the 12th of July. 

It may either be in consequence of the wet weather, or of the 
late revivals, but certainly this year there has been less bloodshed 
than usual. It is true that the inhabitants of Derry have just 
been devoting two days to insulting in the grossest possible way 
the Roman Catholic judges who represented her Majesty upon 
circuit ; but as no lives were lost, the fun was not so great as upon 
former occasions. The Fermanagh grand jury, composed of 
fiery country gentlemen, a week or two ago administered a 
solemn rebuke to another Chief Justice for having spoken dis- 
paragingly of party banners as likely to lead to breaches of the 
peace; but considering that they did not proceed to follow up 
their remarks with personal chastisement, we may feel tolerably 
thankful. Hoisting Orange flags under his nose was, after all, a 
less violent measure than beating him about the crown of the 
head with shillelaghs. Such are the triumphs of civilization. 
With examples of such improvement before his eyes, who will 
not hope that the Derry boys and the Fermanagh squires will 
some day or other leave off insulting their fellow - subjects 
altogether? Indeed, the present controversial season—if con- 
troversy be not too mild a name for the theological outrages 
which rage in Ireland from July 12 to August 12—has been 
marked by the very praiseworthy conduct of two high religious 
dignitaries. The clergy on both sides are too often the fomenters, 
directly or indirectly, of disturbance. This is what makes the 
situation so distressing. Both parties act from indomitable con- 
scientious feeling. It is the story of the Druses and the Maronites 
over again. There would be hopes of the permanent tranquillity 
of Syria if it were not a fixed idea in the minds of those interest- 
ing races that cutting the throats of each other's little children, 
and ravishing each other’s wives, were a sort of religious duty. 
And in Ireland, if priest and parson would only let one another 
alone, their flocks might, in the next century or so, come to 
some kind.of terms. But priest and parson have no notion of 
abjuring their proud position in the Church militant. As is 
natural, the inferior clergy are generally the most intolerant 
and bellicose. They are often men with little education and no 
responsibility. They have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by beating the drum ecclesiastic. It is no small credit to 
two Protestant bishops that, in the face of the strong sectarian 
feeling which prevails, they should have boldly come forward to 
endeavour to soothe party animosities, and to check the theo- 
Jogical rancour which is at once the glory of Irishmen and the 
disgrace of true religion. 

On the 12th of July, a day sacred among Irish Protestants to 
riot and lawlessness, a fanatical divine of the name of Potter 
thought fit to preach in Down Cathedral a violent and inflamma- 
tory political discourse. He was invited by the Vicar of Belfast 
to occupy his pulpit on the 12th of August following, the second 
great festival of Orange agitators. The Bishop of Down and 
Connor, in the interests of public order and Christian charity, 
felt himself bound to interfere. He wrote to the vicar to prohibit 
the Rev. Mr. Potter from officiating in Belfast upon that day. It 
is, perhaps, hardly necessary to observe that the vicar was not 
going to be guilty of the good taste of obeying his ecclesiastical 
superior. He determined to set the ecclesiastical inhibition at 
defiance. The Rev. Mr. Potter mounted the rostrum, and had 
his say in the very teeth of the Bishop of the diocese. On the 
very same peat, the Derry Orangemen decided upon cele- 
brating the joyful- anniversary of the deliverance of their town 
by hoisting party flags on the top of the cathedral, and ringing 
a triumphant’ peal upon the bells in the intervals of divine 
service. The Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, like an honest and 
brave gentleman, forbade such a desecration of theday. The flags 
were hoisted nevertheless. The Bishop sent and took them down. 
The apprentice-boys sent and Apat them up again. They ultimately 
remained masters of the fiéld, and the Objectionable colours 
remained flying during the afternoon and evening. Comment 
and criticism upon such proceedings would be entirely useless. 
Orangemen are not the men to blush for the atrocities they 
commit. Neither the Reverend Mr. Potter of Down, nor the 
Reverend the Vicar of Belfast, nor the very Irreverent the 
apprentice-boys of Derry, are likely to be at all affected by 
what is said about them among English gentlemen. But 
it is well to point out that their indecent and intolerant 


fanaticism is not shared by the most intelligent and distinguished 
prelates of their own Church. It has been said that the remark, 
** See how these Christians love one another,” is not likely to be 
repeated in our own days. It is one which certainly could only 
be applied in bitter irony to the Christians of the sister isle. 
Those who reflect upon their continual religious dissensions, and 
the disastrous consequences which frequently attend them, will 
be tempted to acquiesce in the view that the case of Ireland is 
one which calls for exceptional legislation. 


CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


HE first conclusion to be drawn from the Dean of York 
scandal is, that the Ecclesiastical Commission is a genuine 
representative of the clerical body. It includes some thirty 
ecclesiastics among its number, and possesses at least a thirty- 
ecclesiastic power of getting into scrapes. They combine to dis- 
play on a large scale the qualities which have thrust fame on 
r. Bryan King and Mr. Maguire. It may be that their acts 
are capable of defence; but they always contrive to do them in 
such a suspicious manner that he earn for themselves as much 
disrepute as a good downright lucrative act of dishonesty would 
have done. They are sensitively alive to the gravity of the curse 
denounced against Christian teachers when all men shall speak 
well of them, and they are determined to be quite on the safe 
side. Most people who are trustees of money are anxious so to 
manage it that no breath of a suspicion shall fall on them of 
having applied it to their own advantage. But where most men 
only see an occasion for preserving their own honour untar- 
nished, the Ecclesiastical Ceeratininntes find an opportunity of 
mortifying their own corrupt love of approbation, and spontane- 
ously undergoing the slow martyrdom of popular contempt. As 
their board contains many bishops, a few deans, and no parsons, 
profane laymen in their position would have been even over- 
careful to avoid the imputation of forwarding the interests of 
those who had a vote in their deliberations, and of neglecting 
the interests of those who had none. But if they had done so 
they would have lost the chance of wearing the glorious san 
benito of public ridicule and odium. Accordingly, they decided 
to move in precisely the opposite direction, and to do what no 
board of laymen would have done, except perhaps a metro- 
politan vestry composed of publicans, edaviaiy the workhouse 
port from each other in turn. They came to the conclusion that 
curates were passing rich on 130/. a-year, and absolutely refused 
to make any grants out of the common fund for the purposes of 
enabling the possessor of sucha princely income to build himself 
a house tolive in. But when it came to deans starving on 1oool. 
a-year, the bowels of their compassion were moved. ‘lhough the 
miserable victim of this pittance had a house besides to console 
him, they felt that they could not do less than give him just 200/. 
a-year extra to enable him to keep it in repair. hen they 
came to consider the pitiable case of the bishops, inasmuch as 
the bishops formed a strong majority on the board, their sensi- 
bility to the sufferings of human nature under the pangs of 
want had become much more acute. It was a miserable thing to 
contemplate that bishops should have been reduced to drag out 
a wretched existence on gers a-year. But that was not the 
worst. Many of them had palaces that were either too small 
or too old-fashioned, or situated too near to some smoky town 
to give a chance of peaceful meditation to the tender spirits who 
float over the earth in lawn. Of course, it was quite impossible 
that the bishops, with their reduced incomes, should supply these 
defects for themselves. The bounty that was dried up for the 
parsonage flowed freely enough for the palace. The fund that 
was too poor to give a roof to the starving incumbent 
of a Peel district found means to furnish thousands for increas- 
ing the splendour ofa prelate’s state. Detailed statements are 
both personal and tiresome; but we commend those who take 
any interest in the subject, to a return that has been presented 
to Parliament during the present session, giving an account of 
the thousands of pounds that have been spent in buying, chang- 
ing, or extending episcopal residences. He will sometimes find 
as much as five or six thousand pounds expended in adding to 
the magnificence of a single building which is honoured by being 
a bishop's abode. Assuredly, if the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners think that it is profitable for them that all men should 
speak ill of them, they are in a fair way to attain to that blessed 
condition. At atime when the spread of spiritual destitution is 
the anxiety and lamentation of the whole Church—when, more- 
over, Parliament is threatening to withdraw two or three hun- 
dred thousand pounds of income from her resources, and when 
our large towns are fast assuming the appearance of vast wastes 
of heathenism, specked here and there with rare and minute oases 
of Christianity—it does require an insatiable appetite for un- 
popularity to select such a Paw for sinking in a Bishop’s brick 
and mortar the principal of a Peel incumbent's stipend, or swell- 
ing the income of the undistinguished tenant of a useless 
deanery. During the debates upon this matter in the House of 
Commons, some imprudent advocate of the dignitary who had 
been so successful in feathering his nest informed the House 
that at the next vacancy it would be impossible to find a can- 
didate who would consent to take the office, even at the ad- 
vanced figure of 1200. a-year. This is a rather remarkable 
phenomenon, if true. Perhaps the best way to test it would be 
to call for tenders from clergymen of the lowest sum at which 
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they are willing to contract for the poets of these onerous 
duties, and then to publish the result. 

But another very curious feature which this controversy has 
brought prominently before the recollection of the public consists 
in the extraordinary reasons which are held to justify an ecclesi- 
astical Speetnee. One man is appointed because he is poor, 
another because he is rich, a third because he is miserable, and a 
fourth because he is happy. Nobody seems to think that merit of 
any kind, or even distinction of any kind, are at all necessary in- 

dients in the qualification for advancement. Anybody who 
nows much of the disposal of ecclesiastical patronage, either by 
private — or by official persons, knows that there are two 
principal claims on which a clerical candidate generally bases his 
petition. The petitioner is pretty sure to state as his ground for 
soliciting a cure of souls, either that he is in love and wishes to 
marry, or that he is married and that the result of the operation 
is a family of patriarchal amplitude. Both of these circumstances 
he appears to regard as a visitation from Heaven, wholly uncon- 
nected with any agency of his own, under which all good 
Christians are bound to pity and succour him. It rarely seems 
to oceur to the clergyman who begs, or to the patron who 
gives, or to the public who criticise the transaction, 
that the remedy for these little mishaps ought to be left to 
the parties to whom they occur, and that the only valid claim to 
a cure of souls is an ability to care for souls. But the grounds 
on which the higher dignities are bestowed are, if sateliin, still 
more eccentric. Ecclesiastical promotion is, in their case, con- 
sidered not only as a cadeau to those about to marry, or an 
indemnification for the cares of superabundant paternity, but it 
is now a solace to the afflicted, and a field of display to the 
rich. A short time ago we had a bishop appointed to rule over 
an important city, on the ground that the scarlet fever had pre- 
vailed in his family. And then, to crown all, we have the appoint- 
ment of the Dean of York, whose solitary claim appears to have 
been that he was so rich already, that 1000/. a year, plus whatever 
he might astutely wheedle out of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
might perhaps enable him to maintain the traditional hospitality 
of the Deanery of York. When he was first nominated, the 
social burdens of the office were distinctly put forward as the 
reason which made a rich dean a matter of necessity ; and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners seem to have been of opinion that 
even a rich dean was over-weighted by them. The county of 
York can only be maintained in its ancient orthodoxy by constant 
applications of venison and champagne ; and this savoury kind of 
evangelization is the duty of the Dean. It is a very old method 
of securing allegiance. We make no question that the Church, 
no less than the Empire, will find her account in offering panem 
et circenses to her votaries—deanery dinners and missionary 
meetings. We will not quarrel with this practical and 
culinary propagation of the Gospel. We do not doubt that 
every Yorkshire squire who has tried the quality of the 
deanery port returns to his ‘ase a more attached, as well as a 
more cheerful, son of the Church. Only we wonder how long 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners think that these jovial mini- 
strations are likely to endure. Spiritually speaking, 1200. 
a-year judiciously expended in dinners may be a better invest- 
ment of money in the way of saving souls than the eight work- 
ing clergy whom such a sum would support. We do not doubt 
that these entertainments are merely revivals in disguise, and 
that the deanery dining-room is the scene of many an interesting 
conversion. Some are affected even to tears the moment they 
taste the soup; others feel a conviction of sin in the first course ; 
with some a sense of their awful state is not borne in upon them 
till they have drunk well of champagne; but none, except the 
most hardened sianers, hold out as far as cheese. It is, no 
doubt, a very difficult task to touch the heart of the British 
squire; and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners may be right in 
thinking they can only get at it through his stomach. But do 
they imagine that the rest of the nation, who have not studied 
the human digestion, and do not know how penitence can be 
stimulated by a good dinner, will long consent to the con- 
tinuance of this expensive, though pleasant, variety of sermon? 
Do they think that the cathedrals have much chance of lasting, 
if it is once made clear that they are institutions established for 
the purpose of giving good dinners ad majorem Dei gloriam? 
There are purposes to which deaneries and canonries 
might be put, even if their “social position” should be 
wholly sacrificed. They may endure, if they are made the 
refuge and encouragement of the learning which the Church 
of England just now so sadly needs to cultivate. No one 
can tax them as sinecures if they are given as the rewards 
of a life spent in the studies by which religion is strengthened 
and defended, or the means by which such studies can be carried 
on. They may be made to do great service by filling up a most 
crying need. But if they are merely to furnish a pleasant ren- 
dezvous for provincial society, or a soft shelf for the family of a 
party chief, they will assuredly and deservedly disappear. 


A SUNDAY WALK AND A SUNDAY TALK. 


HERE is such a counsel—and it is derived from the highest 
authority—as that of arguing with a fool according to his 
folly. It is put rather enigmatically by the wisest of men, as 
though, for once, Solomon were esr between homeopathy 
ont 


y in morals—or as though, like his successors in the 


art of casuistry, the royal Ductor Dubitantium felt, with Sir 
Roger de Coverley, that there was much to be said on both sides. 
We are, and we are not, to answer a fool. “Answer not a fool 
according to his folly, lest thou be also like untohim.” “ Answer 
a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit.” What Solomon meant, perhaps, was that different 
fools are to be treated differently. Mr. William Cowper will 
add this to his catalogue of theological errors in the eyes 
of the clergy and laity of Marylebone—that he has read the 
Book of Proverbs to some purpose, even though he did not 
avail himself of the ambiguous counsel of answering one block- 
head and leaving another to his nonsense. This Book of Proverbs, 
we believe, is not.a favourite with that school of clergy who 
are scandalized at Mr. Cowper's very proper distribution of the 
Crown patronage in the case of Mr. Frederick Maurice ; for the 
evangelical clergy can scarcely be expected to sympathize much 
with a book which has sound morality, common sense, and the 
experience of mankind to recommend it. Therefore we have 
our doubts whether even a “scriptural authority,” derived 
from the Book of Proverbs, would reconcile Mr. Cadman 
and his colleagues to Mr. W. Cowper’s sermon to the Chartists, 
delivered on Sunday last. Mr. Cowper did “answer one fool 
according to his folly” who abused him on Sunday; but we think 
it would bes been as well had he “ answered not the fool accord- 
ing to his folly” who questioned him on the subject on Tuesday 
night in the House of Commons. Fool No. 1—* the gentleman 
who came from the east end of the town”—certainly had his 
own conceit taken out of him pretty handsomely by the read 
eloquence of the First Commissioner. Fool No. 2 mightas we 
have been left, with the aggregate fatuity of Marylebone, to that 
folly with which, if any wise man meddles, he becomes like unto 
it. Not that Mr. Edwin James is a fool in the modern sense of 
the word; but he sufficiently illustrates Solomon's fool. 
Solomon’s fool is a very peculiar and complex character. One 
often thinks—for even a Saturday Reviewer may read his Bible 
—that the fool of Solomon could be curiously exemplified in what 
the well-known manual of our own times calls ‘“‘ Men of the Day.” 
Ex. grat.: “ Excellent speech becometh. not a fool; much less 
do lying lips a prince.” How delicate the hint, yet how accu- 
rate this application of this verse to the present day! It shows 
at any rate that eloquence and excellent speech are not incon- 
sistent with the fool of Scripture; neither does glibness of 
tongue detract from Mr. Edwin James’s right and title to 
kinship and affinity with Solomon’s fool. 


He was answered, and answered according to his folly. It 
was folly to give Mr. Cowper the chance of making more poli- 
tical capital out of that lucky hit, the Sunday sermon; and the 
only result of Mr. Edwin James's question was that, as alread 
Mr. Cowper had made the best defence of ‘‘ Cowper's Folly,” an 
under the happiest circumstances, on the Sunday, so he had, 
thanks to Mr. James, the opportunity of repeating his triumph 
on the Tuesday. But Mr. James is member for Marylebone—that 
is, he is the representative of the Marylebone Vestry ; and he 
was commissioned by those whose delegate he is to say some- 
thing insulting to Mr. Cowper. To do him simple justice, Mr. 
James has had too much nisi prius experience not to have been 

erfectly aware of the retort he was open to. For a Radical 
Ntaryle one Vestry to call a Minister to account for putting 
down a Chartist speaker, would be as absurd as Tom Sayers 
objecting to a big undergraduate licking a bargee at Iffley Lock. 
No doubt Mr. Cowper was “obliged to his honourable and 
learned friend” for the chance of telling in flowing epic 
tongue how he had knocked the Sone orator off his own 
stump, and how, for once, one of the bloated aristocracy had 
met one of Mr. Bright’s disciples on his own dunyhill, and not 
left him a feather, even the last white one, to ruffle with. The 
“ gentleman from the east end of London,” and what is much 
more important, his hearers, have got a lesson in fair play ; 
and those who were lucky enough to hear Mr. Cowper on 
Sunday must have gone away with the impression that it is 
never safe to abuse a man behind his back. While Mr. 
Cowper got the proverbial luck of listeners in hearing no 
good about himself, the Chartist orator his _hirers, 
not excluding Mr. Bright, will be wise if they take the hint 
that this appeal to the people is a game at which two may play. 
It only two or three such lucky accidents as Mr. Cowper's 
Sunday walk to let the working people know that their best 
friends are not those who strive to sow animosity and hatred 
between class and class, but those who, in providing recrea- 
tion and amusement for all classes, are the best securities against 
that worst of bloated aristocracies—the selfish monopoly of retail 
tradesmen, represented and embodied by Mr. James and the 
Marylebone vestry. 

Mr. Edwin James let fall one little truth. He meant it for 
insult, but he floundered by accident into a thought worth pur- 
suing. He said, “It might be attended with advantage if 
members of the Government would take this mode of explain- 
ing to the people the benefits likely to accrue from tlieir 
financial and other measures.” It must have cost Mr. Gladstone 


something not to have risen with an instant assent to the sugges- — 


tion; indeed, we conjecture that the “ear” with which this 
observation was accompanied must have emanated from the 
front Treasury bench. There are all sorts of reasons for this 
innovation. the first place, it would relieve the London 
Sunday from a vast deal of its traditional dulness. The city 
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churches might yet be saved by applying them to this new 
—and it would be a national—use. A good many of the Cabinet 
Ministers would shine in the tub—we mean the pulpit— 
for, on the whole, we should prefer seeing our rulers under 
cover. It is, as Mr. Cowper observes, “ not a pleasant thing to 
talk in the open air,” especially under the overpowering bril- 
liancy of a British summer such as that of 1860. There is 
Lord Palmerston, now. Just as Mr. Cowper “ digressed into the 
s ibjects of Chartism and Socialism,” so the Premier might inter- 
sperse a lecture on the Eastern question with his views on ori- 
ginal sin, with special reference to the doctrines of Pelagius—a 
subject in which his famous Romsey speech showed his profi- 
ciency. As for his Grace of Argyil, eve speech and every 
gesture only betrays that he has missed his vocation. To 
dogmatize dull divinity in a kirk was what he was_ born 
for; and to have even the hint of a Sunday chance before 
a true blue congregation of stout-hearted Puritans, of mixing 
up a dull but decent harangue consisting of equal parts 
of Puritanism and the Post Office, must have made the 
Lord Privy Seal begin to think that life had other duties 
than that of looking down upon all men. The Law Lords 
and dignitaries always like a little bit of sermoniaing. To the 
Chancellor and the Solicitor-General their Presbyterian and 
Wesleyan experiences of their good fathers’ pulpit performances 
must have given them experimental powers ; and it would delight 
them to return, in age and in person, to exercises which, under 
administration, doubtless enjoyed in their youth. 

he Attorney-General would rejoice in more frequent opportuni- 
ties of elaborating his celebrated thesis, that, of all the benefits 
the Gospel has conveyed to mankind, the greatest is the op- 
portunity of helping men to rise in the world. But Mr. 
Gladstone—think of the chance of adding yet another laurel to 
his exuberant chaplet! He would be the most popular preacher 
in London—+so rich his verbiage, ao full the current of that divine 
talk, so eager for paradox, so delivited in the dear task of 
making the dark more obscure by that flood of eloquence which 
to his rapt eyes alone is Ji: :t and demonstration. e must say 
that there is a good dea: in Mr. James’s suggestion. There 
are certainly many Cabinet Ministers to whom Sunday must be 
avery dull day. Lecturing in the long vacation is nearly worn 
out, and we should be very glad to see Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in the pulpit. Most of them would adorn it, and it would make 
a sermon bes Mr. Disraeli possible. 


RAG GED sCHOOLS. 


ib ters eleemosynary education which for the last twenty years 
it has been the policy of the State to give is fast being 
entangled in the meshes of the difficulty which has always hung 
about the feet of every philanthropic effort. That every attempt 
to relieve poverty or convert from crime has, if indiscreet 
ushed, a direct tendency to increase the evil, is a truth which 
vevolent men only learn after long and sad experience; and 
the mass of mankind know it so little, that any sentimental de- 
nunciation of such a philosophy is sure of general sympathy. 
The Privy Council have made the discovery at last; but all the 
experience by which they have earned their knowledge will not 
revent the charitable world from denouncing them as hard- 
cooled officials. There is a primd facie appearance of reason in 
Sir John Pakington’s complaint, that all their favours are reserved 
for those who need them least. The wealthy school, backed by 
generous patrons, and filled with children who pay so well that 
they can scarcely need the Government aid, is the school which 
is allowed to draw the most largely upon the Exchequer. The 
Ragged School, extending its care to the street Arabs with 
whom the schoolmaster must really grapple if education is to 
make any impression upon crime, and maintained by the solitar 
efforts of an enthusiastic City missionary, is the school to whic 
the aid of the State comes in the moat stinted proportions. The 
rich are filled with good things, and the hungry are sent empty 
away. It would seem, at first sight, that those philanthropic 
enterprises that need the money most are those to which it ought 
to be the most liberally supplied. So thinks Sir John 
Pakington now; and so,some time ago, thought the Privy Council. 
But they were met by the law which stands sternly across the 
ath of every philanthropist and limits his advance—that men 
Bad rather beg than dig, if begging is made more comfortable 
than digging. Those who wish to eradicate either poverty or 
crime must of course give away something to relieve the suffer- 
ings and first helplessness of the one, and to counteract the 
allarements of the other ; but their aid must be jealously stinted, 
or they will swell instead of diminishing the number of criminals 
and paupers. The moment they raise the comforts of the 
criminal or the pauper up to those of the man who lives by 
honest labour, they make criminals or paupers of numbers who, 
but for them, would have remained honest and independent. 
This has been proved in a multitude of cases. The old Poor-law 
gave its relief without conditions and almost without limit. The 
result was, that it pauperized half the labourers of England. 
The conviets in Van Dieman’s Land were better fed than the 
soldiers who stood outside to guard them ; and the result was, that 
the soldiers broke windows and committed thefts in order that 
they might become convicts. The Reformatories have found it 
necessary to prosecute the parents of the children that are sent 
to them with the greatest severity, for otherwise it was found 


that the parents incited their children to commit crime that 
they might get them educated for nothing. The Penitentiaries 
have adopted no similar precaution, and the result is that young 
women, dnding that much better food is to be obtained asa 
Magdalen than as a maid-of-all-work, are rapidly exchanging 
the one character for the other. Precisely the same experience the 
Privy Council have made with respect to Ragged Schoois. They 
argued at first,as Sir John Pakington argues now, that it was wiser 
to give help where the need for it was the most crying. But they 
very soon found that to help Ragged Schools more than other 
schools was only to make the childrenragged. It was putting a 
premium upon those special characteristics by which a Ragged 
School is distinguished from the National or British School. Ata 
National School parents have to pay school fees—Ragged Schools 
are absolutely free. Of course, if the free school is enabled by 
Government to give an education at all approaching to that of 
the National School, the parents will pretend that they are too 

r to pay the school fees, and will send their children to the 
Free School. Such a = is of itself degrading and 
damaging to the moral character of the person who makes it. 
But this is not the worst. The Ragged School, at once gratuitous 
and subsidized, very soon eats up the National School. The 
school fees and school attendance of the National School run 
down apace, and the grants of the Privy Council, which are 
proportioned to the number of children, melt rapidly away. The 
National School finds its prosperity undermined, and either shuts 
up at once, or attempts to make head against the competition 
by reducing its expenditure and therefore degrading its 
education. Thus the only result of an attempt to give 
a disproportionate stimulus to the education of the Arabs of the 
streets will be to lower the whole character of popular instruction. 
These are not merely theoretical difficulties; for we have the 
unimpeachable evidence of Miss Carpenter that they were the 
actual results of the too liberal Minute which it is wished to 
revive. Sir John Pakington suggested that guarantees might 
be taken through the agency of the inspectors. The inspectors 
might be instructed to satisfy themselves that the children at the 
Ragged Schools were ragged indeed, and had no reputable home. 
But this would make the evil influence of the proposed change 
ten times more noxious. It would be a direct invitation to 
struggling parents, just above the verge of pauperism, not to 
make their children too presentable or their homes too tidy. It 
attaches the penalty of hiles excluded from the use of the free 
school to the very qualities which every Government and every 
social reformer is mest anxious to encourage. The Privy Council 
might almost as well institute an annual show of ragged children, 
with large prizes for disreputability and dirt. 

The truth is, that the danger of making the gratuitous educa- 
tion destined for the very poor too exalted in its character is one 
that is not new to the experience of the English nation. The 
result of such overstrained philanthropy has always been to 
oust the poor altogether from the enjoyment of any education at 
all. The invariable tendency of a large endowment—which is, 
of course, precisely analogous in its effects to the large subsidy 
which Sir ae Pakington now asks from the Privy Council— 
has been, not to raise the very poor in the scale of education, but 
to raise the school itself in the scale of society. Directly any- 
thing that the very poor possess becomes valuable enough to 
tempt the classes above them, the tenure of the poor is near its 
end. The land is covered with grammar-schools, by which the 
pious founders hoped that education might be extended to their 
poorer fellow-countrymen ; but they made the fatal mistake of 
endowing these grammar-schools too well. The education 
became such as to satisfy the paternal aspirations of men who 
were not poor, and, therefore, gradually and insensibly the 
scholars ceased to be the children of the very poor; and now 
they have become confessedly places of middle-class education. 
The better classes will ulways have so much more influence 
over every kind of patron and every engine of selection 
that can be devised, that it is vain to hope they will be kept out 
of any educational institution which is worth their while to enter. 
No more instructive instance of the operation of this tendeno 
can be found than in the case of the Universities. Wit. 
pauperes et indigentes standing on the face of their statutes as 
the definition of the class for whom their endowments were 
destined, the munificent foundations of the colleges had never- 
theless been so completely appropriated by the u;per classes, 
that in recent alterations the attempt to extend any favour to 
meritorious poverty has been given up in despair. Sir John 
Pakington’s Ragged Schools would not escape from the universal 
law. At first, the effect of the lavish aid for which he asks would 
be to foster oe and degrade the standard of education. 
But this would only be a temporary effect. Those who, under 
the temptation of the freer and larger bounty from the State, had 
migrated from the National School to the Ragged School, would 
soon cease to be looked on as intruders, and would acquire a 
prescriptive title. ‘The education would rise to their level ; they 
would remain permanently in possession ; and the real poor, for 
whom the boon is asked, would as usual go to the wall. 

There is another danger lurking in this eens. which 
ought not to be qverlachede The existing Privy Council system is 
a treaty of peace—as successful as any compromise that was ever 
devised—between the conflicting sects by which the religious 
world of England is torn asunder. It ie very lamentable, no 
doubt, that such small differences should separate men who have 
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such Jarge agreements. But, as the fact is indisputable, the 
only wise course is todo what can be done to mitigate the in- 
juries it causes to the progress of education. The Privy Council 
as been very successful in this direction by carefully repudiating 
all sectarian preferences, and proportioning its help exactly to 
the liberality of the persons, be they Catholics or Jumpers, by 
whom a school is set on foot. But it is obvious that if a school 
is to be almost entirely supported by the Government, thiscriterion 
will cease to be applicable. The necessity of giving at least as 
much as the Government gives, serves as a test of the earnest- 
ness of those who undertake a school, and a guarantee that 
their enterprise is a reality. But when the Government 
supplies nearly all the funds, that guarantee will be wholly 
wanting. In its own self-defence, that its money may 
not be frittered away in capricious and fitful experiments by 
every visionary who may have an accés of the education mania, 
it will be compelled to exercise some selection. The moment the 
rinciple of selection comes in, the suspicion of partiality comes 
ntoo. The moment any candidate for aid is rejected, there will 
be a cry of sectarian influences in high places. The Minister of 
the day will be reputed to favour one denomination and to spite 
another ; and the war of sects will begin. The perfect equity of 
the Privy Council system can only be maintained by limiting its 
ants. In the interests of religious peace, no less than in the 
nterests of popular education, the benevolent world must 
harden their hearts against Sir Jchn Pakington’s well-meant 


proposal. 


FRENCH PLAYS IN LONDON. 
Paes a number of ye sufficiently long to establish a habit, 
i 


the London public was accustomed to an annual series of 
French plays at the St. James’s Theatre. It was under the 
auspices of Mr. John Mitchell, of Old Bond-street, that a house, 
reviously noted for every variety of theatrical failure that could 
be achieved by companies talking the vernacular tongue, assumed 
a less vague character as an establishment at which the living 
drama of France was to some extent represented in our metro- 
polis. The principle of Mr. Mitchell’s management was not 
always the same. Sometimes he engaged a single “ star,” whom 
he surrounded with a troop of his own formation. Sometimes 
the whole company of the Palais Royal would settle for a while 
in King-street, and moral censors marvelled that vaudevilles, 
which no Parisian lady of high degree would consent to witness 
save through some Judas-hole in a drawn curtain, were contem- 
lated openly and unblushingly by the most stately dames of 
astidious England. The limited period for which the artists 
could be engaged necessitated a frequent change of performance ; 
and though the manager was consequently obliged to abstain 
from those notorious dramas of the Boulevard the expenses 
incident to which could only be defrayed by the profits of oo 
“run,” the department of comedy and vaudeville, as they existe 
in Paris, were very fairly reflected in London; so that, at the 
close of each successive season, the subscribers who had not 
crossed the Channel found themselves nevertheless possessed of a 
knowledge by no means despicable of the theatrical doings in 
France. The leading character in each piece was certain to be 
well acted, and generally the entire performance was far above 
mediocrity. 

Nor was the establishment by Mr. Mitchell of a permanent 
French theatre any innovation on the prevailing taste of the 
ublic. Long before the commencement of his enterprise, the 

st actors of the Parisian stage had been, from time to time, 
accustomed to visit London, though no particular theatre was set 
apart for their reception. The small, ill-fashioned house ina 
by-street off Tottenham-court-road, at which some sort of 
English drama still vegetates, was one of the earliest arenas for 
the display of Parisian talent, and was extensively patronized 
by an extremely aristocratic public, partly—it was maliciously 
asserted—because the performances were unlicensed, and could 
only be enjoyed by some ingenious evasion of the law. When 
the fashionable days of the West London Theatre, as it was 
called, came toan end, the more central houses were occasionally 
let during periods of recess to French companies, who could now 
exert their energies without legal impediment, and thus lost the 

restige which since the fall of man hus attached to forbidden 
ruit. However, they went on—sometimes here, sometimes 
there—sometimes better, sometimes worse—and when Mr. 
Mitchell founded his “ French Plays,” he merely fixed a taste 
which had been floating about from a date practically beyond 
that memory of play-goers, which is rather measured by the 
durability of an impression than by the figures on a baptismal 
certificate. 

As we have said, Mr. Mitchell’s “ French Plays” continued 
without interruption for several and when Madlle. 
Racael, who had originally appeared at her Majesty's Theatre, 
made the St. James's the scene of her periodical displays, the 
business of French management settled into a system of routine 
worthy of a Government office. Though Corneille and Racine 
wrote in French, their works, illustrated by the genius of the 
dazzling Jewess, were not included in the common category of 
“French Plays,” but occupied a supplemental season, which, 
without sensible interval, followed the series of comedies and 
vaudevilles, and was the subject of a distinct subscription. Thus as 
each new season approached, the London patrons of ch drama 


had a pretty clear notion as to what they might expect:—viz., 
several weeks devoted to the best comic productions of the 
Parisian stage, and (say) a month occupied with the performances 
of Madlle. Rachel ; the latter being deemed particularly instruc- 
tive for young ladies who studied French, and who, having been 
kept aloof from modern frivolities, were treated in due season 
with classic Alexandrines. 

But, notwithstanding the high repute enjoyed by the “ French 

lays” among the connoisseurs of London, there was an ugly 
worm at the core of their apparent prosperity. The luxuriaat 
occupants of the choicer seats, charmed with the graceful 
pleasantries of this comédienne, and the grotesque drolleries of 
that farceur, did not care to make statistical observations on the 
numerical condition of the less courtly parts of the house, or 
they would have seen that the audience was literally with- 
out a mass, and that even those patrons of the drama who 
sat in the pit and gallery looked like anything but exponents 
of hard ak. In the stalls, all was bright and British, if not 
closely packed; in the cheap places, all was dull, foreign, and 
withal strongly suggestive of “orders.” During the supplemental 
season devoted to Madlle. Rachel, the house, indeed, wore a 
different aspect; but then, on the other hand, the great tragé- 
dienne had so largely developed the organ of acquis itiveness, that 
the benefit of augmented receipts was, toa great extent, counter- 
balanced by the Testes of increased expenditure. 

In a word, the French Theatre, as a speculation, “did not 

ay,” and the commendable patience of Mr. Mitchell was at last 
airly worn out. An extensive speculator in opera boxes and 
the entrepreneur of divers public entertainments, the spirited 
librarian of Old Bond-street could perhaps better afford to manage 
an unprosperous establishment than a man who staked his fortune 
on a single cast; for he might compare his good and bad enter- 
prises at the end of the year, and, if the balance on the sums 
total turned out in his favour, he might console himself for the 
deficiency of some of the items. But, as we have said, even Mr, 
Mitchell's patience was worn out at last, and he retired from the 
field, to be followed by M. Lafont, who managed the St. James’s 
Theatre for a short season, still remembered on account of the 
perfection with which the late Madame Emile de Girardin’s La 
Joie Fait Peur—then a new piece—was played by an admirably 
chosen After the termination of M. Lafont’s season, 
which lasted but a month, London remained without a French 
non-lyrical stage worthy of mention till last May, when the 
St. James's Theatre was re-opened for its former purposes under 
M. Talexy, and the public found itself under the influence of a 
new sensation. Among the things not worthy of mention are the 
occasional performances at the tiny theatre in Dean-street, Soho, 
and an abortive attempt made at the St. James's last year. ‘he 
exhibitions of the Bouffes Parisiens belong to the operatic 
category. 

What seems most extraordinary, the enterprise of M. Talexy, 
whose season has just concluded, is pronounced by competent 
authorities to have been on the whole satisfactory, and it is a 
patent fact that on most evenings his house was well attended. 
And yet, in point of brillianey, Ris programme could not bear a 
moment’s comparison with those with which Mr. Mitchell 
inaugurated each coming season ; nor were his “ stars” —Madlle. 
Duverger, M. Brindeau, M. Leclére, and Madlile. Delphine Fix— 
lustrous to a degree that sets a whole town talking. They 
played well enough, and they had sufficient prestige to form the 
successive centres of a very efficient company, composed of 
sons utterly unknown on this side of the Channel, but selected 
with a regard to completeness that showed great managerial 
tact on the part of M. Talexy. The pieces represented, not 
the particular “stars,” constituted the attraction of the house. 
The repertory was likewise well chosen, for it very fairly 
showed the present state of the French stage, as far as was 
possible with the resources at command and within the limits 
permitted 7 the English licenser. Le Cheveu Blane, La Ten- 
tation, Les Pattes de Mouche are all, to some extent, based upon a 
theory of matrimonial obligation more lax than English audiences 
generally care to acknowledge; and we do not think that any of 
them are likely to awaken thé cupidity of the London adapters. 
But folks who visit a French house drop their ordinary fastidious- 
ness; and if the play is entertaining, pay small regard to the 
moral. Scarcely any of the pieces produced by M. ‘Talexy were 
played by the actors for whom they were originally written, 
excepting the farces, in which the comic actor, M. Leclére, was 
the chief figure ; but they were all sufficiently well performed to 
salisfy those who look upon general equality as the essential 
charm of a theatrical exhibition. 

The success of M. Talexy’g enterprise, which not jm | 
may lead to the re-establishment of French plays in Englan 
may, we think, be fairly attributed to a tariff of prices which 
allowed the respectable but not opulent Frenchmen resident in 
London to patronize the entertainments. The fact that certain 
pieces were seen through with great relish, and that dialogue was 
appreciated without reference to the fame of the artist who 
uttered it, was of itself sufficient to show that a foreign element 
was largely infused into the constituency, and that it was not 
exclusively composed of aristocratic Englishmen and mere ticket- 
hunting Frenchmen. Moreover, Gauls of very respectable 
exterior were generally wns get in every part of the house. 
If there are enough French residents in London who, after 
the deduction of penniless adventurers, will be found sufficient 
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to give material support toa French Theatre, the principle of 
appealing to them, and not exclusively to the few wealthy 
Englishmen, who delight now and then (but not always) to 
patronize something foreign, may perliaps be so applied as to 
render the permanent establishment of a foreign theatre possible 
after all. For the difficulty that has ever stood in the way of 
such enterprises has consisted in the paucity of persons who 
can, really with pleasure to themselves and a sense of perfect 
relaxation, follow out a series of dramas performed in a language 
other than their own vernacular. In this country, the French 
language is universally taught, and widely read (though perhaps 
less so than is supposed); but the genuine Pritons who can 
readily enjoy a volley of verbal jokes glibly discharged by a 
smart Parisian company are few to a degree that would make 
many a Paterfamilias sigh over the bills of expensive boarding- 
schools, were he fully aware of the melancholy fact. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FIFTY-SECOND REGIMENT.* 


HIS record of the services of Sir John Moore’s famous 

regiment has been compiled and published by subscription 
among its past and present officers, with the laudable object of 
perpetuating in the British army an example of unsurpassed 
excellence. The 52nd Regiment was raised in 1755. It received 
in 1782 the designation of the Oxfordshire Regiment, and in 
1803 it was organized as a light infantry corps, and acquired, 
under Sir Jobn Moore’s instruction, that proficiency in all the 
duties of the field which it afterwards so conspicuously displayed 
in Spain. The earlier annals of the regiment comprise the 
skirmish of Lexington, the action at Bunker’s Hill, and the 
surprise of an American force by Major-General Grey, who was 
called by the soldiers General No-flint, from his preference for 
attacking with the bayonet. On this occasion he told the 52nd 
that they must draw their charges, for if a shot were fired it 
would spoil his entire plan. However, the commanding officer 
declared that he could answer for his men that they would not 
fire, and so the muskets were allowed to remain loaded. It 
would appear from this anecdote that the regiment had attained 
a high point of discipline and efficiency at a very early time ; 
and we draw the same conclusion from a service which one of its 
soldiers performed in 1783, in India, whither it was sent after its 
return home from North America. It formed part of a force which 
was employed against the fort of Cannanore. It was doubtful 
if this fort could be stormed in the event of a breach being made, 
as no one in the camp knew the depth of the ditch, nor whether 
it was wet or dry. “An old American light-infantry man” of 
the regiment undertook to ascertain these points, and executed 
his duty with all the coolness and completeness which in after 
times distinguished the services of his successors under the 
Duke of Wellington. 

In July, 1803, this regiment was formed with others into a 
brigade, and encamped at Shorncliffe under the command of 
Major-General Moore. In the list of its officers at this period 
we find the names of George and William Napier. George 
Napier continued in it, but William was transferred to the 43rd, 
which was drilled at Shorncliffe with the 52nd, and always in the 
Peninsula served side by side with it. These regiments were 
trained indefatigably upon an entirely new system, of which the 
object was to give the soldier a free unconstrained attitude, and 
to teach him to march with the utmost ease and steadiness. The 
threatened invasion was peculiarly favourable to the formation 
of a light corps, as every individual was kept in the same constant 
state of activity and vigilance as if in ee of an enemy. 
The careful superintendence of Major-General Moore infused 
through all ae a spirit which made them perform their duties 
with alacrity. Three years were passed in this school of military 
efficiency, and in July, 1806, the first battalion was embarked for 
Sicily, and in the following year the second battalion formed 
part of the expedition to Copenhagen. In 1808, the first bat- 
talion was sent under Sir 5 ee oore to Sweden, and on its 
return from that fruitless expedition it sailed for Portugal, 
whither the second battalion had preceded it; and thus com- 
menced that series of splendid services which the volume now 
before us is designed more especially to commemorate. The 
second battalion took a distinguished part in the battle of 
Vimiera. The first battalion did not land till a few days after- 
wards. ‘Towards the end of October, 1808, the British 
army under Sir John Moore entered Spain, and on the 
23rd of December it began to retreat upon Corunna. 
From that day to the 16th of Jatiuary, 1809, the first battalion 
of the 52nd bore part in the arduous duties of the rear-guard, 
and preserved its discipline and efficiency while other regiments 
became little better than armed mobs. After sharing in the 
battle of Corunna, and witnessing the fall of its beloved Colonel 
and General, the battalion embarked for England. Next year 
the same battalion returned to the Peninsula, and was now 
brigaded with the 43rd and the 95th Rifles, under the command 
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of General Robert Craufurd. On its march from the Tagus 
towards Talavera, the brigade met the Spanish fugitives from 
the first day’s fighting at that place, who reported the defeat of 
the allied army. Craufurd, fearing that the British might be 
hard pressed, resolved to push forward. He made, in excessively 
hot weather, a forced march of sixty-two miles in twenty-four 
hours, each man carrying his arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments, weighing between fifty and sixty pounds, and arrived at 
Talavera the morning after the enemy add retired. This extra- 
ordinary march is said to have been performed with the loss of 
only seventeen stragglers from the three regiments. ‘ 

The campaign of 1810 opened with the re of Ciudad 
Rodrigo by Massena. After the surrender of that place the 
British army fell back through Portugal, but not without that 
“bitter fight upon the Coa” in which, as Sir Charles Napier 
says, the devil moved Craufurd to engage with the whole cor 
of Marshal Ney. Then came Busaco, and the retreat to t 
lines of Torres Vedras; and then, in the spring of 1811, the 
advance in pursuit of the retiring French, and the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor. In all these movements the 52nd, and other 
regiments of the Light Division, covered the rear and headed the 
advance, and there are many curious stories of the meetings, 
hostile and friendly, between the outposts of the two armies. A 
French sergeant lingered too long over his adieus to a Spanish 
girl, and was captured. ‘ Ah! sir,” said he, to a captain of the 
52nd, “love has made me your prisoner.” ‘‘ Well then,” was 
the answer, ‘if love has got you into this scrape, love will get you 
out again;” and he was set at liberty. The captain who thus 
spoke is now Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Love, K.C.B. An 
Irish soldier of the regiment fell asleep in a winehouse, and was 
taken and carried before Massena, who asked him, through the 
medium of an Irish officer in his army, what was the strength of 
the Light Division. The prisoner answered that it was ten 
thousand men, at which Massena appeared displeased. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with the Giniral?” asked Paddy. “ He says that 
you're telling him lies.”” ‘Och! then, if he don’t bilave me, 
tell him to attack them with ten thousand men, and if they don’t 
lick him, I’m damned.” By the connivance of his countryman 
Paddy rejoined his regiment, and reported that he had been “on 
avisit to the French Giniral.” After the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor, Marmont succeeded Massena in the command of the 
French army. ‘The first siege of Badajoz by the British failed, 
and the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo had to be raised. The 
army retired upon the Coa, and thus the campaign closed. 

On the 8th of January, 1812, the light division took up its 
ground to besiege Ciudad Rodrigo, and at nightfall the San 
Francisco redoubt was stormed by parties from the regiments 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Colborne of the 52nd, now 
known as the venerable Lord Seaton, whose name is henceforth 
connected with the most conspicuous services of the regiment he 
soably led. The secret of that regiment’s celebrity under Colonel 
Colborne may perhaps be pestig tenaned from the following pas- 
sage of the book before us :— 

The remarkable success of this assault was probably due to the following 
points :—The clear conception and explanation of the plan of attack, so that 
each individual in charge knew what he had to do; the high discipline and 
order in which the plan was carried out, under the eye of the officers com- 
manding the party; and the care taken to cover the redoubt with a sheet of 
fire while the escalade was being made, rather than trusting to the rush of a 
few bayonets against many defenders. 

When the place itself was stormed, the Light Division carried 
the lesser breach. The Duke of Richmond, the Prince of Orange, 
and the late Lord Raglan entered the breach as volunteers with 
the 52nd. As soon as Ciudad Rodrigo was taken, the British 
army laid siege, for the second time, to Badajoz. At the stormin 
of the Picurina outwork, a hundred men of the 52nd headed the 
attacking parties. The unsuccessful assault at the breaches of 
Badajoz by the Light and Fourth Divisions forms the greatest 
scene in Sir William Napier’s history. In the book before us 
we find only a simple narrative of the part played in that terrific 
drama by ‘the 52nd. Colonel Colborne was absent, disabled by a 
wound received at Ciudad Rodrigo ; and the regiment- was com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hunt. The night of the 6th of 
April, 1812, was very dark, and all was still as the advance 
neared the covered way. “ The town clock tolled the hour of 
ten, and the sentries along the walls successively gave their usual 
cry of ‘ Sentinelle, garde 4 vous,’ translated by our men into 
‘ All’s well in Badahoo.’”” The ladder party of the 52nd crept 
quietly to the edge of the ditch, and two officers and a dozen or 
fifteen men had descended into it when, ‘ with a blinding blaze 
of light, and a most infernal chorus of explosions of all kinds, the 
enemy's fire opened. The leading assailants pushed up the un- 
finished ravelin, but the summit was swept by incessant showers 
of grape. On the right of the 52nd was seen the head of the 
Fourth Division endeavouring to plant its ladders, The deceitful 
inundation below carried away all that were let down, and one 
hundred soldiers of the 7th Fusiliers—‘ the men of Albuera,” as 
Napier calls them—were here drowned. Itsoon became evident 
that the highest discipline and the most devoted courage should 
not be calculated upon to counterbalance our neglect of those 
precautions which engineering experience has prescribed. 
Officers and men—British, Germans, and Portuguese—of 
various regiments, became undisciplined mobs at the foot of the 
ladders. Captain Currie, of the 52nd, “a most cool and gallant 
soldier,” ascended from the ditch to Lord Wellington, and told 
him that success, without powerful concert, was impossible. A 
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fresh battalion was brought up from the reserve, but it got mixed 
with the confused parties rushing at or retiring from the breaches, 
and this last hope vanished. The buglers of the reserve sounded 
the retreat ; the troops in the ditch, grown desperate, would not 
believe it genuine, and struck the buglers in the ditch who 
attempted to sound ; but at length they sullenly reascended the 
counterscarp as they could, saved only from complete destruction 
by the smoke of the expiring combustibles of the defenders and 
the foul and worn-out condition of their flint locks. A soldier of 
the 52nd bade a wounded officer take hold of his accoutrements 
that he might drag him upa ladder. A shot killed the soldier 
and threw his body backward into the ditch, while the rescued 
officer crawled out upon the glacis. The officer was the present 
Colonel Gawler. The name of the soldier is unknown even to 
him whose life he saved. ‘As the last stragglers crossed the 
pas the town-clock was heard again, heavily tolling twelve; 

ut Picton was in the castle to the right, and Leith in the 
bastion of St. Vincent to the left, and no French sentinel from 
that day to this has cried again ‘ Garde & yous’ from the ram- 
parts of Badajoz.” 

While the British army was engaged in this arduous siege, 
Marshal Marmont was devastating Portugal. He was now 
forced back into Spain, and the Light Division followed the rear 
of his army to the Douro. He was reinforced, and again 
advanced; and near Salamanca exposed himself to a defeat 
which opened Madrid to the British army. The Light Divi- 
sion remained near that city during the unsuccessful siege of 
Burgos. Failing before that place, Lord Wellington retreated 
through Madrid and Salamanca towards the frontier of Portugal, 
and on the 19th of November the campaign of the 52nd closed, 
where it had commenced, at Ciudad Rodrigo. This retreat from 
Madrid was one of the most perilous periods for the army, and 
the steadiness of the Light Division, which formed the rear- 
guard, was much more severely tried. An officer of the 52nd 
says of one of these arduous days:—** We soon formed ourselves 
so as to be at ease in the event of our dangerous neighbours (who 
numbered about 8000 sabres) designing to do mischief...... 
During the march this day, the enemy's cavalry were riding in 
our rear and upon our flanks, and we were obliged to march in 
column at quarter distance, and frequently to form squares. 
A Oh have had many severe marches, but this was the worst 
that I ever experienced.” 

The volume which records these campaigns is illustrated b 

lans of all the battles and sieges described in it, and is poothe f 
ished by beautiful portraits of Sir John Moore, who founded, 
and of Lord Seaton, who finished, the splendid edifice of glory 
of this “regiment never surpassed in arms since arms were first 
borne by man.” The fame of Sir John Moore rests not only on 
the battle of Corunna, but on all the services in after years of 
the three regiments which he trained at Shorncliffe. The 52nd 
was assembled in the barrack-square at Deal to hear read the 
General Order issued by the Duke of York upon the death of 
him who had been to the regiment ‘‘a father and a friend, as 
well as a gallant brother soldier.” That Order noticed, as one 
of the leading features of Sir John Moore’s career, that “his 
life was spent among the troops.” He devoted himself in time 
of repose to the care and instruction of the soldiers; and as the 
methods which he used are not obscure, while the spirit which 
actuated him is still alive in the British army, we may hope to 
see light troops fit for any service in the world trained upon the 
site of Sir John Moore’s camp and school at Shorneliffe. Of 
the brilliant services of Lord Seaton at the head of the 52nd Regi- 
ment in the Pyrenees and at Waterloo, we have not now sufficient 
space left to speak as they deserve. But we may say that he 
was always as vigilant and ready of resource as he showed 
himself before the San Francisco redoubt of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Any service that he undertook was sure to be performed in the 
best possible way and with the smallest loss. 


é DODDS’S COVENANTERS.* 


HE Covenanters would be an excellent subject for a history 
if any one could be found to write it in a —— hiloso- 
phical spirit, and in its proper subordination to gene istory, 
not fixing on it with monomaniacal enthusiasm as though it were 
the only subject worth caring for. Described comprehensively, it 
is the struggle which the Scottish Church waged for its indepen- 
dence against the Episcopalian tyranny of the Stuarts during the 
half century from 1638 to 1688. It produced many forcible and 
picturesque characters, wanting, of course, in all the milder graces 
of Christianity, but full of exalted enthusiasm, martyr constancy, 
and heroic valour. It had almost as much effect as the Reforma- 
tion itself in moulding the deep, strong, and fervent character of 
the Scottish nation. 

The present work, though laying claim to some research, 
is not a regular history. It is a series of lectures delivered 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and other large towns. De- 
livery at Edinburgh and Glasgow was obviously incompatible 
with perfect impartiality. It was an easy thing to praise the 
Athenians to the Athenians, but it would not have been so easy 
to blame them. Little but a panegyric could be expected from 


* The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters, 1638-88. By 
James Donde” Edinburgh: Pamonston and Douglas. London: Hamilton, 
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a lecturer on the Nonjurors before the University of Laud. 
Little but a panegyric could be ——- from a lecturer on the 
Covenanters before the audiences of Scotch towns. Mr. Dodds, 
however, does his best to be fair. 

The great Liberal movement of the seventeenth century was 
radically the samegoth in England and in Scotland, and in both 
countries of a mixed religious and political character. But in 
England the political part of the movement was the more pro- 
minent, in Scotland the religious part :— 


The ecclesiastical tone of the questions raised during the Covenanting 
struggle arose from this circumstance:—In England (I am referring to the 
times subsequent to the Reformation), the Parliament was always the people’s 
organ in their pursuit of Constitutional government. The Church, from its 
birth a creature of the Court, was either kept under close tutel by its 
august parent, or if ever chafed to show a little anger, could offer only a feeble 
and second-rate opposition. Hence the ideas and language of the English 
Constitutionalists were in the main political; and it was only by accident if 
— influences or ecclesiastical oe mingled in the current. In Scot- 
land, the reverse was the case. The Parliament, from radical defects in its 
structure, was either the mere echo of the Court, or the instrument of some 
dominant faction of barons. But from the days of the Reformation, the 
Kirx—the world-renowned K1rxk—was the true organ of the Scottish people. 
It combined within itself all the functions, all the energies—and can it be 
wondered at, if sometimes also it fell into the excesses—of those three great 
modern organs of popular opinion— Parliament, the Press, and Public 
Meetings. Through the Kirk it was that the Scottish masses uttered all 
their complaints, demands, threats, resolves. By the Kirk they were guided 
and inspired in all their public movements. It was their rendezvous in the 
time of alarm and commotion; their asylum in the hour of danger; the 
fortress from which they defied the fiery darts of the oppressor. It was more. 
It was more than any Parliament, or any mere earthly association can be to 
the heart and soul of man—of man, a spiritual being, and acted upon the 
most powerfully by spiritual faiths, spiritual impulses, and spiritual institu- 
tions. The Kirk, in the eyes of the Scottish Covenanter, was the Mount Zion 
of the land; “beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth;” “the city 
of the Great King.” There Jesus Christ executed his office as a king; gua- 
rantecd its purity and final triumphs; and woe unto him who should lay upon 
it unhallowed hands—who should seek to wear its crown, or presume to 
dictate its laws and ordinances! It was sacred, imperishable, invincible, and 
laughed to scorn alike the rage of tyrants, the plots of hierarchies, and the 
gates of hell itself. 

Hence the Kirk of Scotland was always but the people of Scotland, in a 
different embodied form; and although, in consequence of this peculiarity. 
which distinguishes the history of Scotland more. than that of any country i 
know of, the language and the dogmas of the Covenanting period may be 
strongly ecclesiastical, and tinged with some theocratic pretensions, forei 
and offensive to modern conceptions; yet the principles at stake, and t 
objects which were in reality struggled for, were the same as, in all ages, 
nations, and circumstances, have animated the true and the free in struggling 
against their oppressors: that is to say, freedom of thought, freedom 
worship, freedom of social and religious assemblies, judgment by law, and law 
the expression of the national will. 


Mr. Dodds, of course, cannot but admit that the Covenanters 
were deeply tainted with the intolerance against which they were 
page - The Solemn League and Covenant bound them, among 
other things, to “endeavour the extirpation” of Popery, Prelacy, 
superstition, heresy, schism. Rejecting any uncandid gloss 
upon “extirpation,” Mr. Dodds pleads the circumstances of the 
Covenanters and “ the age :”"— 

Intolerance was the universal vice of the age, and was inevitable in the 
transition through which mankind were then passing. It was but half a 
century from the awful struggles of the Reformation; and there had been 
war—war—war and bloodshed ever since—through the whole length and 
breadth of Europe. Romanists and Protestants stood on the opposite banks 
of a small stream, ready to rush across; and Romanism had latterly been 
closing in, and gaining the advantage on all sides. Protestantism was fresh 
and young and confident, little used to those doubts, those different views of 
things, with which the modern mind is familiar, and which have taught us at 
last, it is to be hoped, some lessons of mutual forbearance and charity. Yo 
Protestantism, therefore, at first partook largely of the intolerance of old 
Romanism; although, as can easily be proved from the writings of those v 
Covenanters, there were visions of loftier things —— to dawn 
glimmer on the inner sense of Protestant Christians. The Westminster Con- 
tession, ee when the Covenanters were at the height of their influence, 
both in England and Scotland, contains this golden proposition: “God alone 
is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men... . . And the requiring of an implicit faith, and an 
a ee blind obedience, is to destroy liberty of conscience, and reason 
also.” enderson, in a sermon preached before the House of Lords in West 
minster Abbey, in 1645, enforces, with his usual judgment, clearness, and 

avity, the entire spirituality of Christ’s kingdom. Christ “came from 

eaven for thi Divine, to work upon the consciences of men, and was 
pointed to be Judge of quick and dead; but never meddled with the office 
a temporal king.” “The kingdoms of the world have carnal weapons and 
strength of arms to pursue their ends; but the weapons of the kingdom of 
Christ are spiritual, to procure spiritual obedience unto him.” “ Domination 
is forbidden churchmen; ministration is commanded.” If the Covenanters 
are to be blamed for intoler r ber—their fault was the blindness 
of their times, in which their opponents, and other sects and parties, were as 
much, if not more, involved than themselves. 

We would only observe on such pleas in general, that “the 
age” is made up of the men, and its morality of their morality. 

he blame may be distributed over a whole generation, but it is 
not annihilated. The more liberal, or rather the more sane, of 
the Roman Catholics are just as forward to plead “the age” in 
extenuation of the crimes of their persecuting forefathers as the 
Protestants. No age, perhaps, however generally depraved, has 
been without witnesses against its prevalent vices, by whose 
protest their contemporaries were condemned. There were at 
the time of the Covenant Englishmen not more highly educated 
than the leaders of the Covenanters who already held the doc- 
trine of toleration. Nay, that sense of the identity of the really 
religious character in all churches on which doctrinal tolerance 
is based had begun to arise in the best of the Covenanters them- 
selves. Mr. Dodds quotes, in another part of the volume, a 
letter of Renwick, in which the writer says, “Oh, when shall 
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those be agreed on earth that shall be agreed in heaven ? 
Methinks if any blood were a means to procure that end, I could 
willingly offer it.” What is styled * historical morality” requires 
to he called to rather a strict account. It wears the appearance 
of philosophy and enlarged sympathy; but it tends in some of 
its applications not only to conde histori@@l vice, but to dim 
the lustre of historical virtue, and to turn the one into an eccen- 
tricity, as it turns the other into an inevitable, or even a sensible, 
conformity to the age. 

We naturally turn to Mr. Dodds’s account of the murder of 
Archbishop Sharp as a criterion both of his powers of descrip- 
tion and of his fairness. We find that, without possessing any 
remarkable power as a narrator, he at least understands the 
graphic effect of minute details; and that, without being a severe 
judge of Covenanting excesses, he is a temperate apologist, 
and one who at least defers to the laws of morality, instead 
of attempting, in the Carlyle and Froude fashion, to trample 
them under foot when they have the impertinence to come into 
collision with the conduct of idolized ruffians. His comment on 
the murder is as follows :— 

In estimating this act of the seventeenth century, we must bear in mind 
that it was solely and entirely the act of the perpetrators, no other persons 
were cognisant of it, or participated in it; that it was an unpremeditated act, 
to which the purpetrators were impelled by a sudden, singular, and, as they 
mis-read it, provideatial accident; that so far as intention stamps the cha- 
racter of crime, they did not believe they were committing murder, but 
Lelieved that they were inflicting just punishment upon a wretch worthy to 
die, who could not be reached by any ordinary course ot justice; that the act 
was neither instigated, nor ever approved of by the Presbyterian body—most 
of them censured and condemned it; even the wildest would in general onl 
go the — of refusing to pronounce an opinion upon it, regarding it wit 
awe as a Divine judgment. Moreover, in those times, and long before and 
after, assassination was not the object of horror it now is in our own improved 
times, and in our own privileged country, but was recognised by even the 
wisest and ablest men—strange though it sound to our ears !—as a legitimate 
weapon of party warfare in cases of extremity, and where no other could 
reach the foe. Be it remarked, the Covenanters, in their associated capacity, 
even when driven to extremes, whatever rash individuals might think or do, 
always disclaimed, and expressed their abhorrence of assassination, and con- 
tended for nothing beyond the right of armed self-defence. 

There is one part of the conduct of the assassins at least which 
assuredly calls for stronger expressions of reprobation, Sharp’s 
daughter was with him when he was murdered, and made 
agonized efforts to save her father. When the murder was done, 

ussell, by Mr. Dodds’s own account, “turning to the dis- 
tracted daughter and affrighted servants, said, with a grim voice, 
‘Go, take up your priest.’” This is mere ferocity, naked and 
unredeemed ; and the utmost that can be said in extenuation of 
the guilt of such an assassin is, that he assassinated from revenge, 
and not for money. Certainly the murderers are entitled to 
any extenuation which the crimes of the victim may afford ; for 
viler, meaner, or more cruel tyrants than Sharp and his crew 
never oppressed a high-spirited nation or dishonoured a religious 
cause. 

We would willingly quote one or two of Mr. Dodds’s characters 
of the leading Covenanters, especially his characters of Argyll 
and Cameron, did not their length preclude it. They do not show 
a master’s hand, and they are rather too favourable; but they 
are real attempts to set out the different parts of a complex 
moral whole, and not slapdash strokes of rhetoric. Perhaps the 
most attractive portrait in the somewhat grim gallery is that of 
James Renwick, who, when a feeble and sensitive youth of 
twenty-five, was impelled by circumstances to the head of the 
Covenanting party, and sustained the weight of the struggle. 
His often expressed fears of torture, which nevertheless he braved, 
as they prove his courage to have been not physical but moral, 
certainly do not take off from the interest he excites. 


The following trait from a sermon of Cameron, of which 
Mr. Dodds gives a longer extract, is a fine stroke of wild Cove- 
nanting eloquence :— 

“ T take instruments before these hills and mountains around us, that I 
have offered Him unto you this day. Angels are wondering at the offer. 
They — beholding with admiration, that our Lord is giving you such an 
offer this day. 

« What shall I say to Him that sent me? Shall I say, ‘Lord, there are 
some yonder saying, I am content to give Christ my heart and hand, house, 
land, and all I have for His cause.’ 

“ Look over to the Shaw-head, and all those hills—look at them! They 
are all witnesses now, and when you are dying, they shall come before your 
face.” 


Taking the character of the Covenanters as a whole, and making 
due allowance for the atrocious tyranny which provoked their 
dark fanaticism and half justified its excesses, it must be owned 
that such a set of men could rn 4 be the offspring of a noble 
nation, and one that had set its heart on objects above worldly 

coment and peace. One can understand that their descen- 
Seats, if they have the spirit of their fathers in them, may 
answer to the lecturer’s appeal :— 

Despise, then, the designing cant about Paternal Government, which of 
late has been creeping too much even into this free, bold country of ours. 
Scorn the shallow modern foppery which lisps as if the world were made for 
Cesar; as if we should simply eat and drink, and die to-morrow; as if there 
were not a principle worth the trouble of moving one’s tongue; as if there 
were not ahuman right worth a moment's struggle, far less a struggle of Fifty 
Years. I adjure you—especially ye brave, uncorrupted youth who may be 
hearing me—to keep yourselves unspotted from this jargon of slavery, trom 
these dregs of a used-up civilization, running down into mere atheism, and 
the last corruption of moribund States. ok pe old manly custom in Britain 
—may it be perpetual !—has been, to contend earnestly for all human rights. 
Never let us sell our birthright: never let us pawn our crown. Least of all 


now, when we are the elder brethren of t empires of free men, already 
beginning to cover the wide prairies of Ecnada, and the boundless tracts of 
the Australian continent. 

Mr. Dodds’s style is not wanting in force and spirit, but it is 
defaced by Scotticisms such as “ adhibit her consent” and “ con- 
troversaries.” It also rather abounds in strained and confused 
metaphors—“ keep yourselves unspotted from jargon,” for in- 
stance, in the passage last quoted. The rhetoric is often inflated, 
and too frequently illustrates the disadvantage at which a lecturer, 
compelled to amuse and excite an audience, must be in attemptin 
calmly to communicate historical truth. But we can understan 
that the lectures may have given great pleasure to their hearers ; 
and, as a book, they are likely to be popular with readers to 
whom the memory of the Covenanters is dear. 


PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY.* 


t ig is no department of human activity that can be 
compared to Geology for the variety of objects with which 
it is conversant, and the wideness of the scope which it offers to 
mag of the most different mental qualities. Every one who 
1as been personally acquainted with the leading geologists of the 
last quarter of a century must have been struck by the marked 
contrasts apparent in the intellectual characteristics of many of 
the most eminent amongst them. No other branch of science 
could afford room for the useful exercise of such opposite minds ; 
but Geology not only admits them, but demands their co-operation 
as essential to its continued progress. It has now arrived at that 
point where the mass of work laid out and ready to hand 
enormously exceeds the available force of workmen. An un- 
limited number of recruits are wanted, and there is the fullest 
certainty of an abundant harvest for all who will labour in 
earnest. 

Fortunately, the science is an eminently popular one. The 
arguments which go to establish its leading doctrines require no 
long course of previous study to make them intelligible, and its 
professors, in this country at least, have been no way a 
to confine their teaching to the sanctuaries of learning. her- 
ever an audience can be gathered together, some eminent 
geologist is always ready to discourse for the benefit of the 
gentiles of science, who have rewarded their instructors by a 
larger share of popularity than is gencrally bestowed on the pro- 
fessors of other branches of physical knowledge. The consequence 
is, that a smattering of geology is now very generally diffused 
amongst the upper and middle classes in this country—an excellent 
thing in itself, since even a smattering of natural science helps to 
enlarge and elevate the mind, but sometimes inconvenient, because 
few learn enough to get a correct idea of the extent of their own 
ignorance as compared with the smallness of their knowledge. 

n the interest of science, the main point to be gained is that, out 
of the large number who approach the threshold, a sufficient 
number should be induced to enter into her service, and that each 
of these should find work fit for his strength and bis special facul- 
ties. Measured in this way, the progress of geology seems to be 
sufficiently satisfactory. Apart from what we may call the regular 
service, which includes the professors in public institutions, 
and the admirable corps connected with the Geological Survey 
of the British Islands who have their head-quarters at the 
Museum in Jermyn-street, there is a large force of volunteers 
who fairly deserve the name of working geologists, including 
many who have already performed valuable service. The works 
enumerated at the head of this article give a fair view of the sort 
of results that are being obtained from the somewhat irregular 
activity of our geological volunteers. 


The Geologist is a monthly journal, which includes original 
papers on geological subjects, notices of the more important con- 
tributions to the science appearing in the proceedings of societies 
or in published works, geological gossip from a Parisian corre- 
spondent, and a few pages under the heading “ Notes and. 
Queries.” As is unavoidable in a work of this nature, the 
papers are very unequal in value, but in general they contain a 
air share of solid matter, and are abundantly illustrated by 
woodcuts, diagrams, and occasionally by lithographic plates. 
Allowing for some natural deficiencies, the work is at once a 
proof of the present popularity of geology, and a very useful 
assistant towards extending and deepening the taste for its active 
pursuit. The main point which the editor of a scientific periodical 
should enforce upon his contributors—by example as well as by 
precept—is the necessity for supplying accurate statements of 
facts in every puper that they offer to the public. It might, 
indeed, be desired that many of them should be content to con- 
fine themselves to that otlice, and submit to be journeymen 
before aspiring to be architects; but there is little hope of 
enforcing any such restriction. There are few writers on geolo, 
who do not consider themselves entitled to compete with Lyell, 
Sedgwick, or Murchison in the field of speculation, and the most 
we can hope is, that they shall not insist on evolving new geolo- 
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gical theories from the depths of their own consciousness, but 
shall show some warrant in the actual observation of phenomena. 

The tendency to prefer speculation to observation has been 
stimulated by the extensive popularity obtained by the later 
works of Hugh Miller. In that remarkable man, acute atten- 
tion to external nature was combined with a vigorous intellect 
and a powerful imagination. The pages in which he evokes 
images of the _ condition of the globe at various geological 
epochs are full of fascination for most readers; but the strict 
man of science could not help feeling that much of the brilliancy 
of these pictures of the past had been purchased at the expense 
of strict accuracy. Many a touch is added for which no evidence 
could be shown—many another of which the proof is doubtful and 
incomplete. At the best, it was manifest that his peculiar style 
could succeed only in the hands of the original master, and that, 
if followed as a model by less gifted writers, it would be a 
source of positive detriment to the science. This is very 
clearly shown in the writings of the gentleman who edits 
the Geologist, and who has reprinted some of his contributions 
to its pages under the title First Traces of Life. Mr. Mackie 
seems to have just such a moderate share of the qualities that 
made Hugh Miller a remarkable man as often misleads a disciple 
into the belief that he has inherited the mantle of the master. 
He has some literary power, and if, out of every ten passages 
that he looks upon as especially eloquent, he were to strike his 
pen through nine, he might probably produce really effective 
works; but unless he can acquire the habit of observation and a 
knowledge of facts more accurate and extensive than he has yet 
given proof of, and will show greater caution in drawing con- 
clusions from imperfect data, he is very unlikely to become a 
useful writer upon physical geology. The little work which is 
reprinted almost unaltered from the pages of the Geologist deals 
with a subject of peculiar interest and not less difficulty—the 
earliest palzozoic rocks in which traces of organized life have yet 
been detected. The author, and a few other recent writers, have 
thought proper to substitute the term ‘‘ Bottom Rocks” for the 
well-understood title of ‘* Cambrian,” first used by Sedgwick, and 
somewhat restricted in its application by Murchison and the 
officers of the Geological Survey. If an unnecessary change of 
name is to be admitted, it would surely be well to select one 
less perversely misapplied than that of “ Bottom Rocks” for 
strata which, as the student is informed, overlie those of the 
Laurentian system and its equivalents, which in their turn rest 
on gneiss, probably sedimentary, which, if 80, must again rest on 
something else. If Mr. Mackie had told us all that 1s certainly 
known of the Cambrian rocks, and of the fossil remains and im- 

erfect traces of life that they contain, he could scarcely have 
Filed his very slender volume. This, however, he has not done. 
A careful examination of these fossils, and a comparison of them 
with the nearest known forms of the same tribes, would have 
been especially interesting from its bearing on the great scientific 
controversy of the day. In — of this, Mr. Mackie has de- 
voted his pages either to reflections upon general topics that 
may be very edifying, but have little or no relation to the sub- 
ject of his book, or else to speculations as to the condition of the 
— at the time of the deposition of the so-called “‘ Bottom 

It is not too much to say that these speculations, as well as 
those of some other recent writers, rest on assumptions that are 
in part purely hypothetical, and in part directly opposed to the 
pr of physics. As the matter is of some interest, it may 

worth while to point out a fewof the more questionable in- 
ferences that are employed by the writers of the pictorial school. 
In the first place, it is expressly or tacitly assumed that the 
tracts of gneiss and primary stratified rocks now exposed to view 
represent the true limits of the solid land at the time when the 
next overlying sedimentary strata were deposited; and Mr. 
Mackie has gone so far as to give a map of the Western con- 
tinent in its earliest condition by simply laying down the present 
superficial extent of the Laurentian and Huronian rocks. It is 
strange that any one acquainted with the mere outlines of the 
past history of the earth should need to be reminded how certain 
it is that the larger part of the earliest continents must have 
since heen beget for enormous periods of time ; and that, in 
regard to these, there is the double probability that they may 
either be now covered by the ocean or else concealed for ever 
from our view by overlying masses of more recent strata. We 
may hold it for a certainty that the enormous masses of Cambrian 
strata existing in the North of Europe and America must have 
been derived from the waste of very extensive, and probably very 
elevated, continental masses ; and perhaps it is harder to under- 
stand how any portion of these early lands can still be uncovered 
to our view than to admit the probability that a far larger part 
is sunk beyond our reach, 

The yi ye ner that the accumulation of vast masses of sedi- 
ment in the depths of the sea may have caused a shifting of 
the lines of internal equal temperature of the earth—and so, 
without say epptive process, may have brought the influence 
of heat to bear on successive new deposits—has undoubtedly 
an important bearing on the theory of metamorphic action and 
the clevation of the older palzozoic rocks; but the consequences 
have not always been treated with the necessary accuracy. Mr. 
Mackie speaks as if the main effect of expansion or contraction 
from the action of heat on newly consolidated strata would arise 
from the consequent thickening or thinning of the strata in the 


vertical direction. ‘nis, however, is comparatively a 
en of the result. By far more important would be the effects o 
ateral expansion and contraction. If we suppose a tract of 
country, no more than 1co miles each way, covered with a 
stratum a mile jn thickness, and heat acting on such 
a stratum so as.to make it expand, the increase in the 
direction of its thickness might be 100 or 200 feet; but 
if we suppose it so far consolidated as to be incapable 
of plestic yielding to compression, and at the same time 
unable to slide laterally on its bed, we should have an expansion 
of 10,000 or 20.000 feet in the superficial length and breadth of 
the stratum, which could be effected only by the disruption of the 
surface and the elevation of ridges, with alternately anticlinal 
and synclinal disposition of the beds. In the case supposed, the 
aggregate height of the hills or mountains produced by the 
single operation in question would be very nearly ten or twenty 
miles, corresponding to an increase of but one hundred or two 
hundred feet in the thickness of the stratum. Conversely, in the 
case where the mineral materials should contract by heat, the 
possible depression of the whole mass would be but trifling, but 
the effect of lateral contraction would be to cause cracks and 
fissures of great extent—the possible origin of future valleys. 
We know too little as yet of the chemistry of rock formation to 
be able to conjecture with any probability how far such causes, 
apart from eruptive forces, have actually modified the surface of 
the earth ; but it is at least important that the mechanical con- 
ditions of the problem should be rightly understood. — 

One more fallacy it is worth while to notice, because it has 
obtained considerable currency, and forms the foundation of a 
striking passage at the close of Hugh Miller's Lectures. Those 
who seek the origin of the existing order of things in the gradual 
refrigeration of our planet, imagine that, after the period at 
which the surface was cool enough to admit the existence of 
water forming an ocean surrounding the solid nucleus, the con- 
tinued high temperature of the bed of that ocean would have 
sufficed to drive off the waters in continued volumes of steam. 
With his usual one yeagey of language, Miller thus sketches 
the scenery of that epoch :— 

We may imagine a dark atmosphere of steam and vapour, which for 
after age ne face of rey and through which the light of ae 
or star never penetrates ; oceans of thermal water heated in a thousand centres 
to the boiling point; low, half-molten islands, dim through the fog, and scarce 
more fixed than the waves themselves that heave and tremble under the im- 
pulsions of the igneous agencies, &c. &c. 

For all this we may safely assert that there is no warrant of 
probability, even in the eyes of those who admit the hypothesis 
of gradual refrigeration, but are content to discuss it in accor- 
dance with known physical principles. In the first place, the 
land, whether in the form of low islands or high continental 
masses, must have been consolidated to a relative y great depth 
for ages before water could have been condensed on the surface. 
The atmosphere surrounding a heated g'obe would, doubtless, be 
largely charged with aqueous vapour, but the vapour of water does 
not become visible as steam or fog uuless cooled down below the 
limit—commonly called the dew-point—at which a given mass of 
air at a given temperature is able to support it. This cooling 
down implies a disturbance of the equilibrium of temperature 
which would less easily occur in such a world as we have su 
posed than in our present condition, At the utmost, it is lixely 
that a stratum of cloud, not necessarily dense, would have been 
formed high in the upper regions of the atmosphere, though 
the absence of polar and equatorial currents at a period when 
the whole globe was nearly equally heated might make even this 
doubtful. 

Unlike his model, Mr. Mackie pretty often writes in such a 
way that his meaning is doubtful. If he intends that his picture 
of * ridges reeking with clouds of rolling steam” should apply to 
the period of the deposition of the Cambrian rocks, we can only 
say that he has superadded a geological anachronism to a physical 
error. A period of scarcely calculable extent must be allowed 
for the accumulation of sedimentary rocks older than the 
Cambrian, and the appearance of animal and vegetable remains 
near the bottom of this series goes to show that the conditions of 
ye igi cannot have been very remote from those that now 
obtain. 

Dr. Anderson has taken an active part in exploring a highly 
interesting district in Fifeshire, remarkable for the abundance 
and beauty of its specimens of fossil fishes. It was therefore 
natural that he should have thought of provesing a Monograph 
of Dura Den for the late meeting of the British Association, both 
to give due prominence to a favourite spot near the line of march 
of the travelling men of science and to his own achievements in 
connexion with it. Had he confined himself to local details, with 
which he is doubtless well acquainted, his book would have been 
useful, as well as ornamental; but he has trespassed into the 
domain of speculation, with no other advantaye than to give a 
warning to those who feel tempted to follow the same direction. 
In addition to many blunders in matters of fact, of which but a 
few have been noticed by previous reviewers, his work contains 
many theoretical errors which, in a writer of greater note, it 
might be necessary to expose. 

We have but brief space to notice the excellent little volume, 
with a rather unfortunate title, for which the residents in the 
South-east of England are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Eley. It is 
an attempt to bring geological pursuits within the reach of 
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persons plum. 4 near London or in the adjacent counties. The 
design is perhaps not very well defined, but any vagueness in 
this respect is compensated for by the extreme accuracy and 
clearness of the execution. Every page of the book gives proof 
of fulness of information, well digested and lucidly expressed, 
and the author has the additional, and not common merit of 
being very moderate in introducing his own theoretical views. 
It is a book that may be cordially recommended to those who 
take an interest in the subject, and, in many respects, as a model 
to those who write popular works on natural science. 


THE SAND-HILLS OF JUTLAND.* 


A is not alone the little world of pinafores and short frocks 
that will receive pleasure from the announcement of another 
collection of Hans Christian Andersen’s stories being translated 
for their benefit. His tales are familiar in almost every house- 
hold, and welcome to every age ; for there are none of precisel 
the same character, and certainly they stand unrivalled for deli- 
cate humour and gentle wisdom. They donot resemble our own 
inimitable nursery classics or the elegant fairy burlesques of 
Madame d’Aulnoy; nor is there more than a gossamer affinity 
between them and the wonderful Kinder und Hausmihrchen of 
the Brothers Grimm, the Russian Popular Tales, or the more 
recently published Zales from the fp aes The appreciation of 
the beauty of external nature, a sympathy that renders the whole 
of the inanimate world vocal, invests the humblest insect with 
interest, and alike endows dumb creatures with power to tell 
their past and express their passions—is characteristic of the 
German mind, and is never absent from Hans Christian Andersen. 
After their fashion, all nations have endowed nature with life, 
and the conspicuous differences that present themselves, even in 
fairy stories, are very remarkable. The observation of natural 
facts, and their treatment—idealization or otherwise—may be 
likened to straws floating on the surface which mark the current of 
the stream. To be able to write for children is one of the most 
enviable, and by no means the most inconsiderable of gifts. The 
intense all-absorbing way in which a child lives, as it were, on the 
very breath of the story-teller, all eyes and ears, and, when older, 
reads and re-reads its loved book, is an artless homage which no 
one would disdain. True, the critical element is still undeveloped, 
and literary merit is as unappreciated as unperceived ; but it is 
impossible to write well for children without feeling child- 
like, and to invent good children’s tales the writer must have 
a very vivid fancy and a very pure mind. Hans Andersen’s 
imagination is a fountain always bubbling over with fancies 
bright and fresh as the sparkling spray. Those who know his 
Méhrchen will not suspect us of over praise. The humour of the 
Swineherd might escape a child, but dull must be the mind in- 
sensible to the fascinations of ‘‘ the Ugly Young Duck,” or the 
story of Kay and Gerda. To analyse the Sand Hills of 
Jutland would be alike ungracious and useless, but the source 
of much of our pleasure in reading these tales is not difficult to 
discover or unprofitable to indicate. The principal charm lies in 
the author’s quaint humour, generous feeling, and religious sen- 
timent — which, together with a lively fancy and exuberant 
love of nature, make a remarkable combination of qualifications. 
There is something very impressive in the air of enjoyment 
with which the most absurd facts are narrated as if they were 
matter of every-day occurrence, and the most ingenious notions 
and incongruous elements brought together with perfect un- 
consciousness of originality. Apophthegms come queerly from the 
bill of a bird, and musty axioms get quite an original twist when 
solemnly enunciated by a mouse. There is a female stork, a very 
Mrs. Poyser of the feathered race, who wears herself out with 
hatching eggs, never gets thanks, and gives vent to her feelings 
by saying very sharp things that hit more than stork foibles. 
«Thou layest gold, and I lay eggs,” said the stork-mother, ‘“ but 
thou layest only once, and t lay every year. But neither of us 
gets any thanks, which is very vexatious.” ‘One knows, how- 
ever, that one has done one’s duty,” said the stork-father. “ But 
that can’t be hung up to be seen and lauded ; and if it could be, 
fine words butter no parsnips ”—so they flew away. We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of making the following extract from 
the “ Mud King’s Daughter,” relating to the above-mentioned 
stork couple :— 


The storks had built their nest upon the roof of this dwelling. The female 
stork sat upon her eggs, and felt certain they would be all hatched. 

One evening the male stork remained out very long, and when he came 
home he looked rumpled and flurried. 

“T have something very terrible to tell thee,” he said to the female stork. 

“Thou hadst better keep it to thyself,” said she. “ Remember I am sitting 
upon the eggs: a fright might do me harin, and the eggs might be injured.” 

“ But it must be told thee,” he replied. “She i come here—the 
daughter of our host in Egypt. She has ventured the long journey up hither, 
and she is lost.” 

“She who is of the fairies’ race? Speak, then! Thou knowest that I 
cannot bear suspense while I am sitting.’ 

“ Know, then, that she believed what the doctors said, which thou didst 
relate tome. She believed that the bog-plants up here could cure her invalid 
father; and she has flown hither, in the magic disguise of a swan, with the 
two other swan princesses, who every year come hither to the north to bathe 
and renew their youth. She has come, and she is lost.” 


* The Sand-hills of Jutland. By Hans Christian Andersen, Author of 
“The Improvisatore,” &c. London: 1860, 


“Thou dost spin the matter out so long,” muttered the female stork, “the 
eggs will be quite cooled. I cannot bear suspense just now.” 
*T will come to the point,” replied the male. 


Who but Andersen would think of making a story about such 
an eminently unromantic article as the neck of a bottle seen out- 
side a garret window in the sunshine, inverted, with a cork below, 
and fastened to an old dented bird-cage ? An old maid is standing 
by the open window giving chickweed to her linnet. The bottle- 
neck speaks inwardly and murmurs its experience, so we learn 
how much it went through before becoming an ignoble fragment. 
We are told how it remembers the blazing smelt-furnace where 
it was blown into life, feeling remarkably warm, and then placed 
with a regiment of brothers and sisters all of arow. Here the 
author contrives to point alittle moral in his own quaint fashion, 
about bottles, ‘‘ some of which were blown into champagne bottles, 
others into ale bottles; and that made a difference, since out in 
the world an ale bottle may contain the costly Lacryme Christi, 
and a champagne bottle may be filled with blacking ; but what 
they were born to every one can see by their shape, so that noble 
remains noble, even with blacking in it.” Our bottle’s first pur- 
chaser was a furrier’s daughter, who took it to an al fresco party, 
filled with good wine, labelled “best quality.” “It was,” slyly 
observes Andersen, “as if it had taken its first academic 
degree.” In the greenwood it was drained to the health of 
the betrothed pair, the furrier maiden and the young sailor, 
who drank to his return home, and wedding within a year 
and a day. ‘The bottle is thrown into the rushes, but 
peasant children find and take it to their mother. She fills it with 
some bitter stomachic, and gives it, with her blessing, to her 
sailor-boy before his departure; so the bottle goes to sea on board 
the Peter Jansen, the mate of which is betrothed to the furrier’s 
daughter. A storm arises—the young mate writes a few words 
on aslip of paper, together with his bride’s, his own, and the 
ship’s name—thrusts the note into the bottle, corks it tightly, 
oui Meere it into the raging sea. ‘The ship sank—the crew 
sank—but the bottle skimmed the waves like a sea-fowl. It 
had a heart then—the letter of love within it.” For a year it 
drifts, till it is tired of drifting—then reaches a foreign shore, 
where people know it has been cast overboard, but the writing 
they cannot decipher. It becomes illegible from frequent ex- 
amination by strangers, and remains a mystery. Twenty years 
pass away, whilst the bottle lies neglected in a dusty corner. 
At last, filled with seeds, the bottle goes a journey—where it 
cannot tell, being covered over with paper. Its next use is to 
hold a light in an illuminated tea-garden, where it has such a 
pleasant time, and forgets the dreary days up in the loft, “and 
it is good to be able to forget.” The bottle goes up in a balloon, 
and gets its neck broken by being thrown by the aéronaut, after 
drinking the health of the crowd below. ‘1t cast summersaults, 
felt so young and buoyant. It was half full of wine, but not 
long. hat a trip that was!” An old maid happens to pick 
up the neck—all that remains of the bottle after its trip. We 
are told that ‘souvenirs of happier hours are never forgotten, 
even when one becomes a very old maid.” ‘ But she did not 
recognise the bottle, and it did not recognise her. So it is we 
wear out of each other’s knowledge in this world until people 
meet again as these two did.” ‘ 

“ The Girl who trod upon Bread” is a most fantastic story ; 
“ Waldemar Daae and his Daughters,” a kind of legend told by 
the wind. ‘ Olé, the Watchman of the Tower,” is very amusing 
with his shrewd sayings and cheery manner :— 


He had come of a good stock; some people even said that he was the son 
of a Conferentsraad [a Danish title], or might have been that. He had 
studied, had been a teacher’s assistant, assistant clerk in the church; but these 
situations had not done much for him. At one time he lived at the chief 
clerk’s, and was to have bed and board free. He was then young, and some- 
what particular about his dress, as I have heard. He insisted on having his 
boots polished and brushed with blacking, but the head clerk would only allow 
grease; and this was a cause of dissension hetween them. The one talked of 
stinginess, the other talked of foolish vanity. The blacking became the dark 
foundation of enmity, and so they parted; but what he had demanded from 
the clerk he also demanded from the world—real blacking; and he always got 
its substitute, grease; so he turned his back upon all mankind, and became a 
hermit. But a hermitage coupled with a livelihood is not to be had in the 
midst of a large city, except up in the steeple of a church. Thither he betook 
himself, and smoked his pipe in solitude. He looked up, and he looked down; 
reflected according to his fashion upon all he saw, all he did not see—on 
what he read in books, and what he read in himself. 

I often lent him books, te books; and le can converse about these, 
as everybody knows. He did not care for fashionable English novels, he said, 
nor for French ones either—they were all too frivolous. No, he liked bio- 
graphies, and books that relate to the wonders of nature. I visited him at 
least once a year, puny ae after the New Year. He had then 
always something to say that the peculiar period suggested to his thoughts. 


On one occasion he talked about “ the wild host to Amager” :— 


The witches’ journey on broomsticks is well known—that takes place on 
St. John’s night, and to Bloksberg. But we have also the wild host, here at 
home and in our own time, which goes to Amager every New Year’s eve. 
All the bad poets and poetesses, newspaper writers, musicians, and artists of 
all sorts, who come before the public, but make no sensation—those, in short, 
who are very mediocre—ride, on New Year's eve, out to Amager: they sit 
astride on their pencils or quill pens. Steel pens don’t answer, they are too 
stiff. I see this troop, as I have said, every New Year’s eve. I could 
name most of them, but it is not worth while to get into a scrape with them; 
they do not like people to know of their Amager flight upon quill pens. I 
have a kind of a cousin, who is a fisherman’s wife, and furnishes abusive 
articles to three popular periodicals ‘she says she has been out there as an 
invited guest. She has described the whole affair. Half that she says, of 


course, are lies, but part might be true. When she was there they com- 
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menced with a song; each of the visitors had written his own song, and each 
sang his own rag cya they all performed together, so it was a kind of 
“cats’ chorus.” Small groups marched about, consisting of those who labour 
at improving that gift which is called “the gift of the gab:” they had their 
own shrill songs. Then came the little drummers, and those who write with- 
out giving their names—that is to say, whose grease is imposed on people for 
bledelans then there were the tone Ree, and the puffers of bad wares. In 
the midst of all the merriment, as it must have been, that was going on, shot 
up from a pit a stem, a tree, a monstrous flower, a large tool, and a 
cupola. These were the Utopian productions of the honoured assembly, the 
entire amount of their offerings to the world during the past year. p=] 
flew from these various objects; they were the thoughts and ideas which had 
been borrowed or stolen, which now took wings to themselves, and flew away 
as if by po. 2 My cousin told me a good deal more, which, though laughable, 
was too malicious for me to repeat. 

“Children’s Prattle” is an account of a child’s purty, where, 
parrotlike, they mimic the follies of their parents. One child 
calls herself a “ court child,” as her father was a kammerjunker, 
which she thought monstrously grand. She informed the others 
that she was born (well-born, she meant) ; that when Ce on were 
not “born” they could never be anybody; and that, however 
much they might read, however clever and industrious they 
might be, if they were not “born,” they would never become 
great. And those whose names end ih sen, she continued, are 
all low people, and can never be of any consequence in the world. 
Other children try to establish their dignity :— 

But on the outside of the half-open door stood a poor little boy ing in. 
It was, of course, out of the question that so poor a child should enter the 
drawing-room; but he had been turning the spit for the cook, and he had 
obtained permission to look in behind the door at the splendidly-dressed 
children who were amusing themselves, and that was a treat to him. 

He would have liked to have been one of them, he thought; but at that 
moment he heard what had been said, and it was enough to make him very 
sad. Not one shilling had his parents at home to spare. They were not 
able to set up a newspaper, to say nothing of writing for one. And the worst 
was yet to come; for his father’s name, and of course also his own name, cer- 
tainly ended in “sen.” He, therefore, could never ne ae in this 
world. This was very disheartening. Though he felt ass’ that he was 
born, it was impossible to think otherwise. 

This was what passed that evening. 

Several years had elapsed, and during their course the children had grown 
up to be men and women. 

There stood in the town a handsome house, which was filled with magnifi- 
cent objects of art. Every one went to see it. Even people who lived at a 
distance came to town to see it. Which prodigy, among the children we have 
spoken of, could call that edifice his or hers? It is easy to tell that. No; it 
is not so easy, after all. That house belonged to the r little boy, who 
became somebody, although his name did end in “sen” —TmoRWALpseEN ! 


The story which gives its name to the volume is the longest. 
It is fresh as the north wind—rude and naive, as we should 
imagine peasant life in Jutland, on those barren sand hills by 
the rolling sea. However, the tale commences in Spain, whose 
sights and sounds are brought before us inafew words. “ Life,” 
says Andersen, “ dozes here: it is all like a charming dream, and 
one indulges in it. Yes, thus did two young newly-married per- 
sons, who also possessed all the best gifts of earth—health, good 
humour, riches, and rank.” ‘Their existence was a prolonged 
festival—the only cloud is the difference of opinion on a future 
state. In answer to the earnest inquiry of his wife, the 
young man replies, “‘ Faith holds forth the — of it, and the 
priests proclaim it; but, in the midst of all my happiness, I feel 
that it would be too craving, too presumptuous, to demand 
another life after this one—a happiness to be continual. Is there 
not so much granted in this existence that we might and ought 
to be content with it?” The young wife, with finer, truer insight, 
answers, “ To us, yes; but to how many thousands does not this 
life become merely a heavy trial? How many are not, as it were, 
cast into this world to be the victims of poverty, wrangling, sick 
ness, and misfortune? Nay, if there were no life after this one, 
then everything in this globe has been unequally dealt out. Thus 
God would not be just.” They pursue the conversation, but the 
cloud passed over—‘“ they were too happy.” The joyous current 
of their lives is changed by the young nobleman’s appointment 
as ambassador to the Court of Russia. They are on their voyage 
to St. Petersburg, surrounded by 7. luxury, when, as in the 
Scandinavian ballad of “ The King of England’s Son” — 

The sky grew dark, and the wind it blew, 
They could see neither land nor haven of rest ; 
So then they cast out their anchor true, 
But to Denmark they drove with the gale from the west. 


The wind howled a requiem over the doomed ship, and the sea 
swallowed up its crew, all except one body, which it cast upon 
the shore of Jutland. It was the beautiful Spanish lady, who 
came to life in a fisherman’s hut to give birth to a son. “The 
fisherman’s wife laid the infant on its mother’s breast, and it 
rested near her heart, but that heart had ceased to beat—she 
was dead! The child, who should have been nurtured amidst 
happiness and wealth, was cast a stranger into the world—thrown 
up 3 the sea among the sand-hills to experience heavy days and 
the fate of the poor.” The fishwife was a tender foster-mother and 
the little urchin led a happy life. The account of Jérgen’s eri | 
days reminds one of the opening chapters of Consuelo, in whic 

George Sand has exquisitely described the joyous, birdlike life of 
the two Venetian children. Both descriptions of childhood 
are highly poetical and perfectly graceful. We feel as if we 
enjoyed the marvellous beauty of Venice and its sensuous exist- 
ence when we read “Consuelo.” Andersen familiarizes us with 
the life of the Danish child whose parersmnt was the entire sea- 
shore covered with playthings for him. He had no companions, 
but days were neither monotonous nor lonely to him or his foster 


parents, for there was plenty to do, to hear, and to see. “The 
ocean itself was a great book; every day he read a new page in 
it—the calm, the swell of the sea, the breeze, the storm.”’ So 
Jérgen grew up; and for the sequel we refer our readers to 
Andersen’s own pages, from which we seem to know the brown 
heaths of J bead § which stretch for miles with their tumuli, their 
meteors, and their knolly sandy cross-roads. Of late years, he 
says, much has changed ; lakes and morasses have become fruitful 
meadows, wild moors have become cultivated land, and on the 
lee of the West Jutlander’s house w apple trees and roses, 
but they must be sheltered from the ae west winds. Towards 
the west, where large streams fall into the fiords, are to be seen 
wide plains and bogs encircled by high hills, which, like a row of 
Alpine mountains with pinnacles formed like saws, frown over 
the sea, which is separated from them only by high clay banks ; 
and year after year the sea bites a large mouthful off of these, so 
that their edges and summits topple over as if shaken by an 
earthquake. More inland there are sand-hills covered with 
meagre grass. ‘Ours are the largest, though,” said the father ; 
“ these are not at all important looking :”"— 
And the conversation fell on how they came there, and it was all 
intelligible and very rational. A body had been found on the beach, and the 
ts had buried it in the churchyard; then commenced a drifting of sand 
—the sea broke wildly on the shore, and a man in the parish who was noted 
for his a that the grave should be opened, to ascertain if the 
buried corpse lay and sucked his thumb ; for if he did that, it was a merman 
whom they had buried, and the sea would force its way up to take him back. 
The grave was accordingly opened, and lo! he they had buried was found 
sucking his thumb; so they took him up instantly, placed him on a car, 
harnessed two oxen to it, and ged him over heaths and bogs out to the 
sea; then the sand drift stopped, but the sand-hills have always remained. 
1S memory, aio’ wi leasan' 


Andersen alludes to, and gives us some snatches from, a beau- 
tiful song called ‘‘ The King of England’s Son.” He saysit is to 
be found in a collection of ancient Scandinavian ballads known 
to every Dane under the general title of Kampevisen. Are 
there no Danish scholars who would confer a benefit on lovers of 
ancient lays by giving a translation to the world? 


In concluding our remarks on the Sandhills of Jutland, we 
may express a regret that there should be any blemish to detract 
from the beauty of the tales. A translation, however able, must 
we know rob the diction of much of its original charm; but 
often the similes, or rather conceits, as they used to be called, seem 
laboured and too far-fetched. It is often the case with German 
writers that their ingenuity seems like affectation, and has a 
very different effect from the one they intended to produce. 
Yet, with its slight defects, this brilliant-coloured little volume 
will meet with genuine appreciation. To a fantastic mind, the 
golden stork on the cover, bearing an angel-child, may be an 
emblem of such tales, which are not confined to one region 
but wing their way to foreign lands, where they are welcomed 


and cherished as the offspring of genius. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT.* 


F the new Guide-book to the Isle of Wight, compiled by the 
Rev. Edmund Venables, fully answered to its exhaustive 
title, little would remain to be said by other writers about this 
fortunate island. We are glad to be able to say that the 
volume, upon examination, in no small degree fulfils its promise. 
We see no reason, however, for altering our often expressed 
view that no arrangement but a strictly alphabetical one ought 
to be adopted in a guide-book. For want of this the book 
before us, whatever be its merits, will often be inconvenient to 
a tourist, who, unless he follows implicit] one of the pre- 
scribed routes, must be for ever consulting the index for the in- 
formation he may require. Skeleton routes and itineraries are 
quite necessary in such a book, but the bulk of the information 
ought, we contend, to be arranged alphabetically. A guide-book 
ought to be compiled with a chief view to the convenience of the 
actual traveller on his journey. A resident in any place, ora 
tourist in his evenings at his inn, has time enough to search out 
the information the book may contain, however confused its 
arrangement may be. But for use on the actual journey, sim- 
plicity of reference is the one thing needful, and an alphabetical 
order is the only plan that it is never possible to mistake or to 
forget. There is only one objection of any weight to the plan 
which we recommend, and that is, that it is said to make some 
repetition necessary, and to lead to the multiplication of cross refe- 
rences. But it may be urged in reply that repetition is a neces- 
sary fault of all guide-books, on whatever principle they are con- 
structed, and that, in fact, no more repetition is needed by the 
alphabetical principle than by any other. In cross references 
there is really no practical inconvenience at all; for the tourist 
who has time or inclination to pursue a subject, or to trace 
the connexion of place with place, will gladly use them, and the 
busier or more hurried traveller will pass them by. 


* A Guide to the Isle of Wight, its Approaches and Places of Resort. 
With numerous Walks, Drives, and Excursions, and a General Synopsis of 
its Topography, Agriculture, Products, and Manufactures, Local Affairs, 
Civil and Religious, Antiquities, Architecture, History, Geology, Zoology, 
and Botany. By the Rev. Edmund Venables, M,A., and Eminent Local 
Naturalists, London: Stanford, 1860, 
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With this abatement we are able to speak in terms of high 
praise of the way in which Mr. Venables has performed his part 
of the work before us. Long a resident in the Isle of Wight, he 
has had time to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole island ; and he has largely availed himself of the help of 
local naturalists in describing its remarkable botanical, geolo- 
gical, and meteorological features. The compactness of the sub- 
ject, arising from the small area of the island, has been a great 
advantage to the compiler of this monograph. Not, however, that 
its objects of interest are few. The island is a sort of epitome of 
the English south coast; and every visitor knows how very 
numerous and varied are its attractions. Sir W. Jardine, in his 
Life of Strickland, has remarked with perfect truth, that to a 
naturalist, in particular, ‘“ the whole island is most seductive.” 
Mr. Stanford has enriched the book with an excellent map, 
including the coast of the neighbouring mainland. A great 
deal of geological information is given in the map itself; and in 
addition, there is, on a reduced scale, a map of the island and 
the Southampton water, and the adjacent country, coloured geo- 
logically. The latter extends as far as the chalk of Winchester, 
and embraces the Middle Eocene and the Lower Eocene of the 
Tertiary Formations of the Hampshire coast. 

It is a very old complaint that many tourists are kept away 
from the Isle of Wight by the fear of inordinate hotel-bills. In 
1794, Wyndham found lodgings at Cowes “ dearer in proportion 
to their goodness than in any other part of the kingdom.” Mr. 
Venables is obliged to admit that the accusation of exorbitance 
is “ not altogether groundless.” He attempts, indeed, to justify 
high charges on the score of the shortness of the season, and by 
comparing the convenience of the present hotel accommodation 
with the miserable description given by Fielding of the inns at 
Ryde in his time. This, we think, is a mistake. There can be 
no doubt that moderate charges would tend, here as elsewhere, 
to the steady prosperity of the island. 

We will endeavour to select a few matters of interest which 
strike us on perusing this well-filled volume, following the 
author’s course from east to west. Mr. Venables declares, we 
observe, that it is a misnomer to speak of East Cowes or West 
Cowes, the name being really a plural form. ‘“ The two Great 
Cows,” are the two forts built on the two sides of the mouth 
of the Medina by Henry VIII. He does not, however, set his 
readers the example of using the singular form. Osborne, the 
Queen's marine villa, derives its name from the old manor of 
Oysterbourne, so called from the oyster-beds of the Medina. 
Within its domain is Barton Court, the site of an Augustinian 
oratory founded in 1282 for an aie on and six chaplains. 
The curse of a place like the Isle of Wight—to an ordinar 
tourist—is the exclusiveness of the residents. There is no such 
thing as getting free from endless park-paling. Mr. Venables 
himself seems to have suffered under this, though in turn 
he complains grievously of the intrusion of Cockney villas into 
beautiful spots, and of the vulgarity of excursionists who defile 
the loveliest woods with their broken bottles and greasy sandwich- 
papers. But of course the exclusion of strangers is quite un- 
avoidable, though it is probably carried unnecessarily far. Thus 
Mr. Venables complains that no one can enjoy a ramble in 
Parkhurst Forest unless he is courageous enough to despise the 
alarming warnings against trespassers posted up at every 
entrance. Of all places in the island, however, Kast Cowes 
seems to have suffered most in this respect, for it has been 
gradually deprived of every pretty walk in its neighbourhood 
except one. 

Speaking of the Bugle Inn at Newport, Mr. Venables assures 
us that the word does not mean a horn, but a young ox, from the 
Latin Buculus, and that the ancient sign of this hostelry was an 
ox. In this sense, he adds, the word “bugle” is used in the 
translation of the Bible in 1551. Of Newport we have a very 
interesting account. The author’s praise of the architecture of 
the new church there seems, however, rather excessive. He 
commends Baron Marochetti’s graceful monument to the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., in very high terms. In the 
same church there remains a tomb, preserved from the earlier 
building, of Sir Edward Horsey, captain of the island in the 
reign of Elizabeth. During the government of this profligate 
man the Solent was infested with pirates, chiefly from St. Helen’s 
or Cowes, who preyed upon friend and foe alike, and with whom 
Horsey was doubtless an accomplice. The affecting story of 
Carisbrook is told at much length, but with excellent judgment. 
We observe that Mr. Venables, in noticing King Charles’s lite- 
rary studies during his imprisonment, expresses his dissent from 
the late Dr. Wordsworth as to the authorship of the famous 
Eikon Basilike, and attributes it, with more probability, to Dr. 
Gauden. Speaking of the tradition that the unfortunate Princess 
Elizabeth was deformed, our author states that he has been in- 
formed by those who were present when her coffin was opened 
in Newport Church, during the rebuilding, that there was 
searcely a bone of her body of its proper shape. Carisbrook 
Castle has been lately repaired, and partially restored, in a con- 
servative spirit, by Mr. Hardwick, the architect. The discovery 
of the remains of a Roman villa near the vicarage has lately added 
fresh interest to this historical spot. 

Newtown, now little more than a hamlet, was once a flourishing 
borough, with much commerce and large ee. It was de- 
stroyed by the Danes in 1cos, and by the French in 1377. From 
-the latter calamity it never recovered, though it was rebuilt, and 


called, instead of Francheville, the “ King’s borough of New- 
town.” A few cottages remain, scattered about leafy lanes which 
still bear the names of the ancient streets. The decay must be 
as complete as that of Winchelsea. We wonder that Mr. 
Venables has not referred to the somewhat similar history of the 
latter place, and we should have been glad to know whether the 
rebuilt Francheville of the fourteenth century was planned on 
the same regular system as Hull, and Winchelsea, and the Bas- 
tides, or English-built towns, of Aquitaine and Guienne. Newtown 
was a Parliamentary borough till the days of the Reform Bill, 
and Canning sat for it in 1806 and 1807. It is surprising how 
often the seaboard of the Isle of Wight was exposed to the raids 
of the French. Thus, we read of the French effecting a landing 
in 1340, and again, under D’Annebault, in 1545, at Nettlestone 
Point, near Ryde. On both occasions they were taken in an ambus- 
cade, and forced to retreat to their ships with great loss. Brading 
is another decayed and decaying town, but retains many features 
of much antiquarian interest. 


We suppose that no book about the Isle of Wight would 
satisfy the popular demand without a canonization of Legh 
Richmond. r. Venables seems to us to run into extremes in 
his commendations of that rather as writer. He is himself 
obliged to warp his readers against Richmond's very inflated 
descriptions of the scenery round Brading. We are surprised 
to find a person of Mr. Venables’ mark quoting, with apparent 
approbation, from a “Report of Tract Society,” an absurdly 
worded sentence to the effect that the Dairyman’s Daughter 
has lately “ led to most beneficial results in Nicomedia, success- 
fully proclaiming the gospel in the city whence Diocletian issued 
his first edicts against Christianity.” 


Upon the whole, we find the description of the district of the 
Undercliff the best part of the present handbook. Mr. Venables 
has a tutored eye for its picturesque beauties ; and his lamenta- 
tion over the successive encroachments of tasteless villas cannot 
be read without some sympathy. Among the few celebrities of 
the Isle of Wight, Bonchurch is famous as the birthplace of one 
of our naval heroes, Admiral Sir Thomas Hopson. He was a 
tailor’s apprentice, but ran away and became a common sailor 
on board a man-of-war that was cruising near the island :— 

A story is told that, shortly after his joining the ship, an engagement 
taking place, and the boy hearing that the battle must last till the white rag 
at the enemy’s mast-head was struck, he climbed up the rigging of his own 
ship, made his way to that of the enemy, and, shrouded by the smoke, tore 
down the flag and returned in triumph to the deck. The enemy on noticing 
the loss were thrown into confusion, which was increased by the triumphant 
shouts of the English sailors, who speedily secured the victory. The com- 
mander, struck with the courage and decision exhibited by the runaway 
apprentice, promoted him forthwith. He became an admiral in 1689, and 
was nicknamed “Admiral Snip.” In 1702, in the Ship Torbay, alone and 
unsupported, amid a feu d’enfer from the French and Spanish ships, he broke 
the famous Vigo boom. On this occasion a fire-ship was sent against him, 
but, having been prepared hastily, many barrels of snuff had been left on 
board, which, when she blew up, smothered the flames and saved the gallant 
admiral. On returning home from this exploit he was knighted, and retired 
from the service, and was returned M.P, for Newtown in 1705. . 


At Woolverton, near St. Lawrence, there is a most curious ruin, 
which Mr. Venables identifies as a thirteenth-century dwelling- 
house :— 

Those who imagine [he says] that every building with pointed windows 
must have had purpose have Subbed the ruin 
Woovlverton Chapel; but there is no question that it is a specimen of domestic 
architecture, and, as such, of much interest. The remains show us a gabled 
building of two stories (the lower probably only serving as a storehouse), with 
lancet windows at each end, and a two-storied appendage at one angle, corre- 
sponding exactly in plan to the medieval houses still remaining at Crowhurst, 
Sussex, and Little Wenham Hall, Essex. Meagre as the accommodation 
appears to modern notions, those who are acquainted with the habits of our 
forefathers, and know how far more public their domestic life was than that 
of their descendants, will see nothing to surprise them in the fact that the 
dwelling of a man of substance should have contained only two rooms—one 
large apartment, as the general living and eating-room of household and 
sleeping-room of the dependants; and one one, as the retiring-room 
and bedchamber of the heads of the family. 


The author conjectures that this curious house was built 
John de Wolverton, who held lands here under Lady Matilda 
Estur, in the time of EdwardI. At Chale Farm there is a farm- 
house and a vast barn of pure Gothic architecture. In the 
south-western coast of the island, between Blackgang Chine and 
Freshwater Gate, Mr. Venables tells of chines, and cliffs, and 
headlands of great beauty, and as yet nearly unknown to tourists. 
He pleads warmly against the undeserved neglect of this district ; 
but, till better roads are made, it will remain inaccessible to 
but adventurous pedestrians. Descriptions of Freshwater, and 
Yarmouth, and their neighbourhoods, complete the first section of 
the book. The church at the last-named town is stated to be a 
oman example of post-Reformation Gothic, having been built in 
1611. 

The general synopsis which forms the second half of Mr. 
Venables’ work begins with the topography of the island. This is 
very — executed. It appeursthat the greatest length of the island 
is 22 miles 5 furlongs, and the greatest width 133 miles. The area 
contains 98,320 acres, aud the population is estimated at 55,500. 
The physical geography of the island is described minutely and 
with much graphic power, and there is a valuable section on the 
climate. By a comparison of the death-rates of the island and 
the principal watering-places of England, it is ascertained that 
only Eastbourne exceeds it in salubrity, Little praise is given 
to the state of agriculture in the island; and our author ventures 
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to record the tradition that, a vessel having been freighted to 
London with millstones and Isle of Wight cheeses, the rats ate 
the millstones and left the cheese—which is sometimes called 
“Isle of Wight rock”—untouched. Finally, we have sections 
on the civil and religious organization of the island, on its 
antiquities and architecture, its history, geology, zoology, and 
botany. Of these the historical synopsis is the most interesting. 
We have already noticed the numerous French invasions whic 
the islanders had to encounter. It is now more than three 
hundred years since the last attempt. However, we are reminded, 
on the authority of Walpole, that as late as 1782, the Court of 
France was so elated at the defeat of Lord Cornwallis in America, 
that it insolently “demanded the cession of the Isle of Wight.” 

We have always taken an interest in Guide-books, from the 
belief that they may be made very important educational agents 
to large classes of readers; and we have therefore especial plea- 
sure in recommending Mr. Venables’ volume as one of the best 
executed specimens of the kind that have ever fallen under our 
critical notice. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A® impartial account of the condition of the Austrian Empire 
will be welcomed at the present moment, when so many 
European interests depend upon its future destiny. Such an 
account, with respect to the Eastern provinces, is to be found in 
a work just published at Dresden, by Baron von Berg,* an 
official, apparently, in what we should call the Board of Woods 
and Forests of Saxony. He travelled through Gallicia in the 
first place, and afterwards through Hungary, especially through 
the Banat; and as he went for the purpose of making himself 
acquainted with the condition of the people and the material 
ange of the country, he went through it much more care- 
ully, and observed more minutely, than a mere tourist would 
have done. The two crying evils under which he complains 
that those provinces are labouring are, utter ignorance in the 
population, and intense centralization in the Government. He 
1s favourably disposed to Austria, and expresses earnestly his 
belief that a strong Austria is necessary to a strong Germany. 
There is nothing, therefore, that is traceable to prejudice or 
party feeling in his condemnation of the present state of things. 
n Gallicia, the ignorance showed itself in universal idleness and 
demoralization. ‘The emancipation of serfs had as yet done no 
great good. The people were not prepared for it. It acted as 
it has done in some of our West India islands. It emptied the 
fields and filled the pot-houses. Wages lad risen, labour was 
bad and scarce, and the landlords were absentees. The soil was 
rich and black, like a garden soil, but it was wretchedly culti- 
vated, for the peasantry spent all their money, and more than 
their spare time, in drinking. The Jews are universally the 
tavern-keepers, and they understand so well the art of tempting 
the peasant to borrow, and then keeping him in debt, that he 
has only ceased to be the serf of the landlord in order to become 
the serf of the Jew. In Hungary, the want of education is 
almost as flagrant. Even the Greek priests are constantly 
unable to read and write, and so low does their office stand 
that a Popa constantly ekes out his living by following the 
plough. ‘they live disorderly and often criminal lives. The 
writer was told by all sorts of persons that the Greek priests in the 
Banat were the principal robbers in their districts. An unfortunate 
peasant in Kriwina, a village near the Transylvanian border, was 
attacked by a party of robbers, who tortured him to make him give 
up his money. They cut off his ears and a bit of his nose, and burned 
him with red-hot chains. At the head of this party were three 
— priests, two catechists, a notary’s clerk, and two sacristans. 
e author tells another anecdote as a specimen of their pastoral 
efficiency. In a district where incendiary fires had prevailed to 
a great extent there was a benevolent lady, an owner of property, 
who thought that something ought to be done to put a stop to 
them. Accordingly, she appealed to the Greek priest to preach 
a sermon on the subject, promising to honour him by being pre- 
sent herself on the occasion. To her horror the Popa began— 
** It has often happened that you have burned hay-ricks. That 
is very foolish of you, for you get nothing from the hay-ricks 
that you burn. It would be far better that you should steal an 
ox, for that would bring you something for yourselves.” The 
benevolent lady heard no more; for she dashed at the priest, 
stopped him forcibly before he could give his flock any more 
advice, and finished the sermon herself in a different strain. 
But the bishops dare not attempt to amend either the morality 
or the intelligence of these exemplary pastors; for, on the least 
word of remonstrance, pastor and flock betake themselves to the 
Dniat — and acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope—a 
process which the Government always facilitates in every possible 
way. A still greater curse, however, is the intense centralization 
of the Government, with its accompanying incidents—the cor- 
ruptibility, the number, and the incapacity of the officials. They 
are low in class and education, wretchedly paid, accessible to 
bribes, and guilty, with impunity, of the grossest violence. But, 
even if they were as good as they are bad, it would be impossible 
for them to keep pace with the business they have to get through. 
It is no part of their duty to assume any responsibility. Every- 


thing, however minute, is referred to the central authority; and the 
only duty of the subordinate is nominally to enlighten—in reality 
to encumber—his superior with piles of reports drawn to the 
utmost prolixity to which ingenuity can stretch them. The 
mere invention of the word Vielschreiberei, which is in the mouth 
of every one who even mentions a public office, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the notoriety of the evil. The result is inconceivable 
delay. It takes sometimes five years to appoint a guardian to a 
child. Petty forest ap ee are often kept for years hanging 
over the heads of the offenders, because the authorities cannot 
work through the accumulation of arrears. On one occa- 
sion, an inspector found as many as four thousand undespatched 
cases in a single office. He thought the matter so hopeless that 
he attempted no remedy, but avandoned them in despair. The 
writer maintains that it is only through the ignorance of the 
Central Government that this maladministration is suffered to 
o on; and he recommends as a cure that the Executive at 
ienna should organize a corps of secret inspectors, who should 
do Haroun-al-Raschid on a large scale, and keep the officials to 
their duties by the constant fear of espionage. This advice may 
be good, but it savours unpleasantly of the eystem from which the 
abuses themselves have sprung. A freer press would furnish far 
cheaper as well as more effective spies. But the remedy which 
the author does not want to see applied is a restoration of the 
old Hungarian Constitution. He abominates it with a true 
German hatred. It is described as an oligarchy as selfish as the 
world has ever seen, based on a systematized nepotism and cor- 
ruption, involving the exemption from taxation of a privileged 
caste, and a serfdom of peculiar brutality and oppression. 
the intellectual darkness of Hungary—though Austria has done 
nothing to mend it—is a relic of the rule of the Magyar nobility ; 
and Hungary has so far benefited by their dethronement that 
its material prosperity has received an enormous impulse since 
the Constitution was destroyed. He derides the claims of the 
Magyars to have their language ———- as the language of 
the State. They have no right to call it the language of Hun- 
gary, for they are a positive minority of the population. It is 
only the language of one of the many nationalities among which 
Hungary is divided. 

A pamphlet,* the proof sheets of which we have received from 
Geneva, bat which is as yet honoured with no author's and no 
publisher’s name, contains the other side of the question. It is 
nominally a memoir of Count Szécsenyi, who, before the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, was a very prominent man among the Hungarian 
Liberals. He fought in the war of Liberation as a young man, 
distinguished himself at and afterwards touk the lead of 
the Liberal Opposition in the Hungarian Parliament. He had 
fought up his way to the reform of most of the feudal abuses of 
the old Hungarian Constitution, when, just as he had reached 
the summit of his success, the tempest of 1848 broke upon him. 
Since that time he lived in a madhouse—whether as a patient 
or merely as a refugee seeking asylum seems a little doubtful. 
His end rather favours the hypothesis that his malady was real. 
Last year he was suspected of having published a pamphlet 
offensive to the Austrian Government, was subjected to police - 
investigations which mortified and irritated him, and he shot 
himself last Easter Eve. But his life is merely a text on which 
K. M. K. hangs a statement of Hungarian grievances and claims. 
He admits by implication most of what the Baron von Berg, 
whom we have just noticed, says against the old Hungarian 
Constitution, but pleads that the Reform party among the 
Magyars had succeeded in freeing it from these stains by a sue- 
cession of measures of which the most important were sanctioned 
on the sith of April, 1848. Perhaps, however, it may be 
replied that this was at best but a deathbed repentance, 
such as kings and privileged castes have often made, which 
have won them little respite for the moment, and little 
honour from posterity. But, what is most to the purpose now, 
he vehemently disclaims, in answer to the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
any desire on the part of those who are calling for the Hungarian 
Constitution to restore with it any portion of the feudal rights 
which formed a portion of it almost to its last hour. Whether 
this disclaimer would be echoed by all the Magyars who are 
aiding the movement may well be doubted. For the claim of 
the Magyar language to an exclusive recognition he makes out no 
ease whatever. Ghent might just as well claim to make Flemish 
the State language of Belgium. Against the centralization 
K. M. K. inveighs, as might be expected, far more unsparingly 
than the Baron von Berg. He treats it more from an Imperial 
than a local point of view. It has not only set all her provinces 
against Austria, by wounding them in their tenderest point, but, 
by dispensing with unpaid service, it has called into being a 
colossal and voracious expenditure whose demands no finances 
could possibly outlive. All the wretched tricks to which 
Austrian financiers have been driven have only been despairing 
efforts to stagger without falling under the load of bureaucratic 

rodigality. Bach and Bruck divided unequally the honour of 

aving brought Austria to the verge of dissolution. It was 
Bruck’s evil Gestiny to find, by devices clean or foul, the means 
for carrying out Bach’s doctrinaire experiments. ‘The result is a 
broken eredit, a taxation thrice as high as in Metternich’s days, a 
Government rotten in trunk and limb, and a society demoralized 
by gambling finance. But Bruck’s responsibility was only that of 


* Aus dem Osten der ésterreichischen Monarchie. Von E m., Frhrn yon 
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the Jew attorney borrowing at cent. per cent. to feed the caprice 
of his spendthrift employer. As regards our own country, we 
have no reason to com Nainof the tone of this book. K.M.K. isvery 
civil to England, and assumes an analogy between the English 
and Hungarian : peerage which we trust that, both in point of 
position and demeanour, the future history of Hungary may 
realize. But he is not so kind to English aspirations after 
elegance. Our costume is always pointed at with great disdain 
upon the Continent; but yet our vanity will with difficulty 
recover from the following description of what in the Hungarian 
mind is the exterior of the ideal Englishman. It is a picture of 
Count Szécsenyi’s outer man :— 

The appearance of the noble Count was all the more one because it 
affected neither the Viennese nor the Hungarian costume, but rather a pecu- 
liar, imposing, patent-fine apparel ; and people would whisper to each other 
—That is thoroughly English,” a designation which at that time secured 
extreme (hdllischen) respect, and was looked on as a high aristocratic style. 
The Count generally wore a very fine Quaker’s hat—a short cylinder with a 
rather wide border—and then wore a comfortably loose frock coat, like a 
dressing-gown, and over it a tight, short, light paletot, scarcely reaching 
over his stomach, with large buttons of horn, so that the skirt of his coat was 
visible in a very irregular fashion; and in the finest weather he carried, 
rarely in his hand, generally under his arm, a thick cane, which contained a 
thin umbrella. He often showed himself in this very “gentlemanlike” (sic 
in orig.) costume on horseback—that is to say, upon a pony, who was so 
short that the rider’s feet almost touched the g d; which presented a 
picture similar to that of an English landlord or a back-wood squatter. 
Such, oh! ye Bond-street dandies, is the conception which, 

resumably from your appearance, the distant nations have 
‘formed of a model Englishman. 

There is all the pleasure of meeting an old friend in lightin 
on a German historical novel beginning after the fashion whic 
use has made a second nature to us: — The sun had already sunk 
from the zenith of his power, and the shadows were lengthening. 
. . . » Two travellers of peculiar aspect were journeying up the 
road of the valley of the Neckar, and approaching the bridge of 
Heidelberg. The eldest of them was richly clothed,” &c. &c. 
But this is the only inspiration which Herr von Sternberg* has 
borrowed from Mr. G. P. R. James’s muse. It has been said 
that Mr. James is Walter Scott and water. No reproach of 
that kind can be levelled at anything so drily artificial as the 
production before us. It is written in honour of that Duchess 
of Orleans who had the honour of bringing into the world and 
rearing to man’s estate the patron of a and the friend of 
Dubois. She was a German princess, and is described by her 
admirer as an “ urderbe urkraftige Frau” —feminine qualities to 
which she seems to have amply vindicated her claim by knocking 
down an importunate lover with a pair of snuffers. Whether 
she was, however, invariably such a dragon is doubtful enough, 
as might be guessed from the virtues to which she trained up her 
exemplary son. The author apologizes for the difficulty of givin 
an interest to her career, inasmuch as she never was in love, an 
never was pretty. However, history notwithstanding, he makes 
her fall in love—only, instead of marrying her adorer, she carries 
him off to be her chamberlain when she marries the Duke of 
Orleans. The main object of the book appears to be a picture 
of French manners during the reign of Louis XIV. The picture 
is probably faithful, and certainly minute, including many fea- 
tures which did not deserve even so narrow an immortality. We 
should not, however, repose much confidence in the author's 
accuracy if it were to be measured by his regard for probability 
when he gets outside the ground of his French Memoires, and 
has to trust to his general knowledge. There is an episode 
among the Highlands of Scotland that might, as far as internal 
evidence goes, have been written by a Chinaman. There is 
a Count Udalan living on a ‘‘ Conongate Lake,” near the village 
of Conongate, at the bottom of which lake a town lies buried. 
This Count unites the incompatible characters of a Jesuit and a 
magician, and in the mountains near his castle is a chapel to St. 
* Dunston,” whom the author apparently looks on as a Scotch 
saint. Underneath this chapel is a subterranean building, which 
was originally erected by the Templars, who came into Scotland 
with «Robert Brunce,” and has since been taken up by the 
Jesuits. These Jesuits appear to have existed and to have kept up 
these vast excavations principally for the purpose of performing 
all kinds of mysterious and aimless magic marvels in the style of 
the Mysteries of Udolpho. There are vast halls, and veiled 
figures sitting solemnly on mysterious altars, and disappearin 
maidens, and strange music, and dead hands stretched out, an 
skeletons in stone, and all the rest of it. The author loudly 
professes that he has vouchers for all his statements in the 
records of the time. Our own researches have certainly never 
led us across these marvellous performances of Robert Brunce’s 

Templars, or of their successors, the Jesuits, in the seventeenth 
century. 

Tales of an Old Gentlemant are a far soberer composition. 
They consist of four pretty quiet love-stories—one drawn from 
the scenes of the War of Liberation, another from those of the 
French Revolution, and the two others without any special his- 
torical accessories at all. As might be expected from the place 
in which they were written, the scenery and associations of the 
Giant Mountains are the background of three out of the four 
tales. They are told with a great deal of easy grace, and though 


* Elizabeth Charlotte Herzogin von Orleans. . Von A. v. Sternberg. 
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there is nothing startlingly new or interesting about them, they 
may be recommended as unexceptionable family reading—a 
merit which cannot be assigned to the more ambitious per- 
formance we have just noticed. The first story brings very 
vividly before the reader’s mind the impatience with which the 
Prussians fretted under the French yoke, and the enthusiastic 
exultation with which the news that near half a million men had 
been frozen to death in Russia was received. These are wholesome 
reminiscences to recal. Every novelist does. good service to his 
country by retouching that picture of bitter degradation whose 
colours may have faded in the lapse of time, and by remindin 
his countrymen of the sufferings which German divisions enab: 
French cruelty to inflict. Sundry snaps at England are, how- 
ever, hardly consistent with this patriotic policy. There is 
surely an incongruity in accompanying denunciations of France 
with sneers at France’s chief antagonist. Is it worth while to re- 
awaken, in the present aspect of the world, the miserable passing 
jealousies which did so much in the last Empire to weaken the 
Coalition P 

Among the works of fiction we may fairly range the unintel- 
ligible rhapsodies which Bettina von Arnim has published under 
the title of Goethe's Correspondence witha Child.* It is too well 
known to the English reader to need description. We need 
only record its reappearance, not for'the first time, in an English 
dress—Bettina’s own performance—decked out with the luxurious: 
paper and typography which distinguish Triibner’s produc- 
tions. We doubt if, in an English form, it can ever command’ 
any great success. The cold-blooded record of arather shameless’ 
flirtation, even if it had any historic truth in it, is an insipid 
dainty to an English palate. And, if she. had wished it tobe 
acceptable, she had better have confided the task of rendering it 
into English to some English hand. That she could not, as she 
tells us, induce a distinguished authoress to translate certain 
chen: of it is intelligible enough; but the hardihood of trans- 

ating it herself, by the help of a grammar and a Johanson, pro- 
duces sometimes such quaint results that the romance is entirely 
overpowered. 

A very modest little collection of Polish pocms, with metrical 
translations in German on the opposite page, has been published 
at Dantzic.t The book is so small, and the poems are so slight, 
and the character of the whole performance is so eminently mild, 
that it is difficult to understand the motive of the anonymous 
undertaker of this harmless but unprofitable labour, unless he 
had an idea that it would surprise the world to know that the 
Poles had any poetry at all. Such a profane scepticism might 

ossibly be found in any ignorant pa who judged of a 
anne by the look of it in print. It might seem difficult, for 
instance, to conceive a melodious bard tunefully hymning the 
following collection of letters :— 


W vozpuszezonéj snieznéj szacie. 


To judge from the German translation, there is little in the 
substance of these poems to compensate for the preliminary 
terrors of this orthography. Unless the translator tS allowed 
the spirit of them to evaporate under his hands, the utterings of 
this Polish Parnassus seem to be very commonplace and thin. 


Hadshi-Jurtt is the name of a village in the Caucasus; and 
the book which bears the title is a poem by Prince Emil von 
Wittgenstein, on the bloody actions that were fought in its 
neighbourhood between the Russians and Circassians in 1845 and 
following years. There is, of course, a love story ; but the prin- 
cipal action of the poem appears to be a battle-field. There is 
considerable force in the descriptions which the Prince gives of 
the carnage, and which he denounces with such hearty good will 
that it is difficult not to conclude that he was a “ pars magna” 
of these detestable campaigns. No doubt, the scenes he wit- 
nessed deserved all the vigorous horror he lavishes upon them. 
Still they give a ey monotony to his poem, which is con- 
siderably enhanced by the steady-going octo-syllabics to which 
he stanchly adheres for nearly three hundred pages. 


* Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. London: Triibner. 1860, 

+ Polska na Parnasie. Ausgewdéhlte Gedichte der Polen. Danzig: 
Bertling. London: Thimm. 1860. . 
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Riitten. London: Williams and Norgate., 1860. 
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Mr. ene | and Dr. C. Coote, on Forensic Medicine ; Dr. Lawrence, on Botany ; M Tay 
and M *isch, on Practical pencer Cobbold, Domparative Anatomy. 
Instruction in Modern Lan r. Buchel, Ph.D. Vien 

The opportunities for gaining Sree ical knowledge have been | recently increased. There 
are now Fivg Ap Hospital, and free commons, for 


with “residence within 
their int 


which Students w he College are, under certain con- 
ditions, eligible. 


In addition to Prizes for General Evefisleny, the Governors’ Prizs of Twenty Guineas is 
given for excellence in Clinical Re 


For the Hospital Practice and aes required by the College of Sw 8 and Society 
of Apothecaries, the fee is £88 4s., payabie by y year nstalments, of whic the two first are 
£35 each. A full prospectus forwarded on application, 

T. W. Dean. 


C. DE MORGAN, Treasurer. 


ST, BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
ieee. —The WINTER SESSION will commence on Oetober Ist, with am Intro- 
by Mr. Savory, at 8 o'clock, P.M. 
LECTURES. 
Lawre. 
scriplive anatomy and Mr. 
General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
istry— Dr. FRANKLAND. 
Siperttladeas of Dissections—Mr. CALLENDAR and Mr. SMITH. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1861, commencing May Ist, 

Materia Medica—Dr. F. 

Botany*— 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. BLACK. 

Midwi ifery, &c.—Dr. WEST. 

Comparative Anatomy*— 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. FRANKLAND and Mr. ATPIELD. 

The Lectureships on Botany and Comparative Anat have been recen' 

but the names of the Lecturera will be shortly 


than 99,000 patients ~ AF, 


Skey. 
Assistant-surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE BstapiisuMEre. —Students can reside within the H ital walls, su rerand 
to — ares of the C system, uae the direction of the Treasurer 
a ittee of Governors of the Hospital. Some he Teachers aud other gentlemen 
connected with the Hogpital also receive Students to reside with them. 

CHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of thé Winter Session, Examination will be 
held for Two Scholarships oat the value of £45, for the year. The Examination for Prizes 
and Certificates of Merit will take place at the end of the Winter and Summer Sessions. 
be obtained from Mr. PaGet, Dr. KIRKES, Mr. HOLDEN, or 
) Ef Medical or 8 cal Oificers or Lecturers; or at the Anatomical Museum or 


Hinovoo PHILOS OPH 


A REMONSTRANCE AND A CHALLENGE, 


Paster information 


To the Editor of the “ Saturday Review.” 


THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, BENARRS. 
11th June, 1860, 

Srr,—In regard to the treatment of my Essay on “Christianity contrasted with Hindu 
Philosophy,” it may be questionable which is the more nefarious—yourself or the Rev. Dr. 
Hincks, in the Dublin University Magazine, I think you yourself are the more culpable, 
because Dr. Hincks, subjected, as he probably long has been, to the demoralizing influence 
of the pulpit, in which one may make misstatements without fear of interruption, and 
may utter twaddle without its being considered correct for any one to ejaculate “ Fudge,” 
has a shadow of an excuse for his dishonesty which an anonymous writer like your 
reviewer cannot plead. I enclose a copy of my letter tothe Dublin Magazine, exposing 
the ay of Dr. meen nen now I turn to your own. 


Brat 


kindred works. f you mur to giving 
burke it, but insert it as an advertiseme 
3, Leadenhall-street), will pay for. 


mw 


I defy-the reviewer to show that in any way whatever my Essay falls under the + aaa 
tion of those which “ must of necessity be wre to suit the tastes of those ees 
make the award, and are almost certain to be, as it were, written in fetters.” — 4 
was written | in sue h a > a as to offend every missionary in India, except wy, 
ded against the radical vices of the system in vogue, 
which you yourself Compaen } and thus it was ween I ms such a way as to offend the 


clerical prepossessions of those who I knew were iin ane to be the juc ges of the compe- 
titive s. Further, it took the ue some of the Hi ~ » of Bishop Berkeley 
the view of creation timeslk. So my 


“ writing in fetters.” 


The reviewer, another essay as furnish 

difficulties which e subject to which it refers—d of neither 
nature nor the extent are understood as they ought to be,” goes on to evince a 
admirable perception of the nature of those difficulties; and I therefore challenge hi 
he be as honest as he is acute (or whether he be so or not)—to show where J have failed to 
understand, or omitted to indicate Paani one of the diMculties so ote i 
exhibited in his review. Had he “cribbed” in order to write his icle, he 
comme scarcely have done it better; ond what | think would pra a dereliction “rd aun on. 

part, would be my allowin; your admirable pagate, without de 
ienge, the (which would not be your coadjutor’ s if he had 
py Essay, instead of jussping it with others, on the etrenath of its A that 

urs out here are guided —or misguided—by the hilosop! spirits 
the mischievousness of which, where does exist in Sy case of the Hindus, 
your article exposes so excellently we 


good illustration of 


and on what qrommas 


usually marks the Suturdap 


1am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
JAMES bALLANTINE. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. —PASSPORTS and 


TO, CAPITALISTS.—£1000. to £1500.—An Income of not less 


WANTED, a HOUSE in the neighbourhood of of RUSSELL 


SQUARE, or FITZROY SQUARE, with Three | yy s, and Rent from 
tor Floor less than Twenty anbridge bridge Well, 
before 24th August. 

HY DROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HY DROPATHIC 
minutes’ walk of the Orystal for the reception of Patients and Visitorg, 


The latter can have the private site is unriv: 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr, M.D., the Resident Physician, 


HY DROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PA PARK, Richmond, 
jurrey.— Esta now 


Secretary, Mr. J. King. 


or r. i es, Dental Surgeon 
by Miss Parepa and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Instrumental Solos, Prince Galitzin’s New ee 
Oxowelf Quadrille, Herzen Valse, and Kozlow Polka. Conducted by Prince Galitzin, &c. &c. 
The Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera are engaged and will appear on Wednesday next, more 
August 22nd, and ¢ = 
arre, @ Biack; on the Surgical Cas Mr. Law Mr. Sta Mr. Lioyd. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Opy Vl WHICh Was Sen 0 you Dy publisher, Many Months ago, on its 
the press) with another Essay on the same subject; and he words his 1 
book in such a way as to imply—and certainly so as to qonvey the impress 
intended to imply it or not—that my work is stained with faults which he imputes to other 
works. I chatlenge—and defy—your reviewer to substantiate against my work any single 
| clearness and perfect justice, he charges asd 
| ialienge insertion gratis then don’t shabbily 
= | 
sermons, plenty of subscriptions, for the purpose of converting the Hindoos. This is all 
good in its way; but one thing would be much better—a few men who should quietly and 
— “ candidly reflect on the question what it is that they propose to teach, and on what grounds 
. they mean to put it,” land candidly reflected ” for 
more than ten years h d of Benares. My distinct 
statement of “ what I i, I mean to put it”—rather 
of the grounds on whic ave put it—has been f ss in your ds, and you lump 
it with all that is aimless and unpractical, ze Essay! This is 
not in keeping with the perspicacity which Review, 
TERMS. — 
: For Boys under Twelve Years of age m 
> 
| 


1 [THE EAST INDIA IRRIGATION AND CANAL 
Hi. COMPANY. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 18, 1860. 


BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY: 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
Capital—One Million. 
Head Offive—61, Princes Stgeet, Eprxavren. 


DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, Seoretary, 
London Office—4, New Bank 


} LIFE ASSURANCE, 
1860. 
POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At last Investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £196,000, 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 
ECURITY.—The Co ny has now heen established fe F ears; and, in addition 
to the Capital, the ACCUMULATED FUNDS AMOUNT 
DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The large proportion of phe d PER CENT. is allotted tc 
Policies, with Protits. 
FREEDOM FROM RESTRICTION.—Certificates are issued freeing Policies from al 
restrictions which can affect their Marketable Value, and making them indisputable. 
i} The attention of the Public is specially called to thc DouBLE INSURANCE SYSTEM— 
| PREMIUM SYSTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SYSTEM—Iately this 
Office. For full particniars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the 
Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium, 


| The Company last year issnod 605 Policies, Assuring £449,000. , 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire every description , at the lowest rates of 
Premium corresponding to the risk. Renis of Bean of also Insured. 
Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained on opr tee Country at she Head 
Office, No, 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents in the Count: 


4, Ney B Bank Buildings, Lothbury, » STRACHAN, 
Lendon, March, 
(THE LIVERPOOL LON FIRE AND LIFE 
RA 
Orricrs:—1, DALE ornaur, LIVERPOOL; 2 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON; 
SHKPFIELD, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND NEW YORK. 


This Company, by its numerous Boards and Agencies throughout Europe, Asia, 
; ye gr South Africa, and America, affords peculiar advantages to persons effecting 


| ie SWINTON BOUL, Secret Liverpool. 
Secreta: 
JUHN ATKINS, Resident ent Secretary, 


PROMOTED BY THE MADRAS IRRIGATION AND CANAL COMPANY. 


To be Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, with Limited Liability. 
First Capital, £2,000,000. 


} With power to inerease the same. 

: First Issue, £1,000,000, in 60,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Deposit, £1 per Share, 


Thomeon, Esq., Chairm 
Major-General Philip "Anetrather, 


The Hon, Philip Pieydeil Bouverie, on Directors 
Lieut.-Colonel John Grim the Trrigation 
Tient.-Col. William Onsiow, and Conat Company. 
General George Poltock, F.R.G.S., &., 
Major-General Westrop Hopki 
CONSULTING ENGINEER— Colonel a. F. Smith, Madras Engineers, F.R.S., 
Consulting Engineer of the Madras and 


AvpDITORS—James Bonar, (Messrs. and Co,), 8, Old Jewry. 
‘Themas Quested Finnis, Esq., Alderman, 

BaNKERS—Messrs. Ranscm, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall-Mall East, 

Mackrell, Esy., 84, Cannon-street West. 

Westwood, Esq. 


OFFICES:—27, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


} The works selected, with the approval of Government, for first operations, consist of— 
Bes and Navigable Canals the rich and extensive Deltas of Orissa (in 

wer Bengal), and the Districts between those Deltas and the Port and City of Calcutta. 

These works have been alread: Ph so cg by Engineer Officers in the service of 
i fovernmens, of known ability an rience, who have pronounced them to be amongst 
a © most important, and in sromiee he most profitable of we character in India; in 
t, the present Secretary of State for India in Couneil i1 rch last addressed to the 

overnment of India an official communication, calling attention to the importance of 

that Her Majesty’s Government were pre 
id estimates were approved by the 1 
company established, their 


constructing these very works, and 
he states, led to 


to carry t em into effect as soon as t 
Government. A desire to seean unguaran 
concession to this Company. 

The main sources of protit “will be:— 


IRSTLY.—The Sale of Water to the fey the 
levied in respect of 


the use of the Canals ‘ater-ways by the 
the working of tho Canale hy the Company ey of Passengers, Animals» 


oods there: 
; 2.—Rent and other Tncome derived from Mills pt Factories established on the banks of 
he various chanmels, 


#—Cultivation and Sale of Timber and other produce raised upon the Land of the Company. 


4—The supply of Water for general purposes. 
Alt ough these latter are now put forth as secondary only, they, amend by no means be 


eat sight of,—the first of them been already ascerta’ ay syoguctive in 
Todi, and by the official accounts of the existing canals in the North-Western Provinces 
Bengal, the Profits derived from Mills, Timber and Bank produce, represent a per- 


outlay, 
The following returns realised by the Government on existing works of Irrigation in 
India, will afford some idea cf the highly remunerative character of such works, if selected 


rt with judgment. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
Baron Liners sad. all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of 
dessrs. HABRINGTON PARKER, and len ‘who bave REDUCED the PRICE of this 
iighly esteemed beverage to 
4s. 6d. per dozen mperial Pints. 
peria) Half-pints. 
Address Susecanies PARKER, = Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


CE. and REFRIGERATORS for preserving Ice and cooling 


Wine, Butter, Cream, W: ator, Jellies, and provisions of all kints, manufactured by nS 

WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY (now removed to 146, hy f 

wnd at the lowest_cash prices. No 

JSompany’s Ice or Refri 

ftown daily, and ackages of “as. éd., 

he by oods” train, without wasie, 

On on to the 

\40, “Strand, London, W.d 


Bey} IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
of our late lamented Statesman, Sir KR. Peel. The EAST IND) 

SOMPAN ¥ are still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per lb, 

Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


ees AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


referred to the best Arrowrvot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Bianemanege, 
c., and especially suited to the delien vot Children and Invaiids. The Lene 
inteee ete is superior te anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


SOYER’S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 


5S AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—Tiese excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, in 
sanitary aualization of Artic of Food, reported so favourably of their and 
2 obt Groeers and italian Warehousemen in the United 
<ingdom. They are indispeusable ‘with Fish, Meat, Game, Pouitry, Hashes, Stews, an 
wt made dishes; impart also to Chops, Steaks, and Cutle ts, a most delicions favour.— 
Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 
NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA and PERRIN WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE’ 


*,* See the names of LEA and PERRINS upon every Label, Bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. CrossE and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Adininistered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBIiLITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 

titioners, prove that a haif-pint of Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil is equal in remedial efiects toa 

Gnart of any other kind. Hence as it is incumparably the best, so it is likewise far the 

*"Palatableness speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 


prep 


oF EDWIN LANKESTER, EsqQ., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.8. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical School, Superintendent of 
the Food Collection att the South Kensington Museum, he. 

*T consider that the purity a enuineness of this Oil are secured int its preperation 
by the personal attention of so and pons aChemist and intetligent a Physician as Dr. de Jungh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which 1 am acquainicd. 
Hence I deem the Cod Liver Ot! soid under his guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards and eflicacy, 

“8, Savile-row, W., Ist 


Pints, 4s. 9s., and 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL 4s. 94.; Quarts, capsuled, 
Dr. AR ig WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 


labelled w R. DE JONGH’S stainpand s 

BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNERS, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND O0., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
77 and 73, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, 
The largest Stock in London ‘of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 
MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER 


Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, acco: to prices charged. 
MAPPIN AND CO.'S SPOONS AND FORKS, 
adautiv ded 
| Double 

Full Size. Fiddle. | | King’s. | Lily. 
£8, d.| £8. a. 
12 Table Forks 11 214 
12 Table Spoon 116 0 2% 0/214 0 
12 Dessert Forks 170/200 200;200 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons 0% 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. 

The most beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere, of Tra AND DINNER 
SERVICES, ORUETS, CRUET FRAMES, DISH COVERS, SIDE-DISHES, WALTERS, TEA- 
TRAYS, FRuir StanDs, EPERGNES, *&e., the Quality excellent, and the Prices most 
reasvnabie, 

MAPPIN and CO., 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
Manvuractory: ROYAL CUTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion yeperer with any other house of a similar - 
name in Lond 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 

and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large ¢ paocetman' of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 

both for home use and for tro vical i Lro} with brass mount- 

ings aad and elegantly Japann Piain Lron *Bedsteads for every of 

Bedstead that in Nodding und birch, wainnt-tree woods, polished 

deal and japanned, all fitt: {ture complete, as well as de- 
scription of -room 


Het AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as weil as of 150 Siterent Articles of 

Bed-room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed- “reo 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Totteniam Court-road, W W. 


; works connected with the Coleroon River cost £21,700, and for sixteen years 
ame profit of £118 per cent, ~ 
bi Tae Fordwak Canal cost £ Lid £5000 in the first . Another canal in Scinde 
: paid 58 iylie firs ye on its cost t during the first year, and a third, which cost £3600, produced 
7 Ene he Western Tams na Canal has paid £5 per cent., and produced o clear surplus of 
21,000,000, the cost of constructicn being £81, 
he works in Maiwara prodneed a return of 265 per cent. per annum, 
Perms not ptional iustances, h the of 
Terms of a very favourable character have been arranged wit! o Soaretery State as 
’ the basis ofa final Agreement, to be made with the Government of India at Calcutta. 
; tis proposed to limit ae issue me of and totake in the first instance to the sum of £1,000,000, 
divided into 50,000 shares of £20 hi: 
further pay of £1 per share the 
i it is believ suffice to support effective 4. 
pr Calls fu!l and timely notice will given 
application ‘or shares m: 


be had bag t th 
now upon e 
the Company 


rectus nnd form 
, Cannon-street, pndon ; or 


cer, 
Some Bouverts. and Co., No.1, Pal Bast, 


BUGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 
UND, patented for preventing destroying wher pests. 

Gardeners’ Cottage Gardener ield. In boxes, is. 60.; retail 

all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COM! panyt Limived), 


K EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
unrivalled in Dest g Fleas, Bugs, Moths, and 
of Insect, ene Ry to Snimal life. Sold in ¥ Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. ea: 
Packets sent free Fourteen by TaomAs KEATING, “Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s- Re 


ME. EDWARD DAVIESON’S EVERLASTIN G TEETH, 
of such BEAUTY and so admirably in the mouth, nature 
appears to have m: he ravages of TIME, DISEASE, - ACCIDENT. eve Teeth 
are unparalleled in the world, and so exactly vaplchio nature that detection io Deeeaate 
by the closest observer. One set usually’ lasts a life-time without further ape od 


INDIA IRRIGATION AND CANAL COMPANY, 
CANNON No appliention for Shares in this Cum 

rgoeived after Sid of AUGUST, 1600, immediately after ‘which the 
i! By order. . JOHN WESTWOOD, Secretary. 


y | ‘HE HARROW TONTINE ASSOCIATION (Limited) is 
to ee to remove the difficulty in _— Residences at Harrow. Its principle 

¢ amongst Subscribers of £% the Re ouses for Life, and as the Lives drop 

the Shareholder a. House abso! . The Profits 


Children under 


DAVIE invites the medical profession to exam 
specimens an nd styl ans 

DAVIESON’S LIQUID NAME’ ‘for, Stopping Decaved Teeth is ENAMEL WHITE, 
and lasts forever. For Front Teeth tire ny all thi ose pré- 
parations diseolour and spoil the ance the month, 

Charges strictly moderate. Consultation Free. Attendance from Ten till Six. 

Mr. EDWARD DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Strand, London, 

Descriptive Pamphlets Free for Two Stampa. 


A J FINE HEAD OF HAIR, WHISKERS, OR 
CHE, permanently obtained by LDRI E’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

winean Ae the hair turnin y, and the first ap ae causes it to curl beanti- 
fully, frees it from scurf, stops i ie from 8s off, and at? bal id soon restores it again, and 
growth of new for “ 
22, Wellington- 


1 jon i cent., provi of the Income mean- 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 
LAYERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssvry, 


to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the hivreae character, and for more simple windows—e.7.,Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Giazings; also, for Murql Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded, 


ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
raldic and Mural Painting— Decorations Freseo, &c. &e.—Gothie Paper- 
gings. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 88, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
ORNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 


AND ING-ROOM, consisting of a reat variety of Figures, Groups, Ink: 
stands, inlaid’ Tables, &c., in Derb shire Spar, arble, Itatsan, Alabaster, 


ronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Sted "London: 


N2°,$ CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
NVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.— RODRIGUES’ Superior 

ream head Adiesive Envelopes, 4d.” per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 

Caperine Foolseap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d, All kinds of Stationery equally 


Whbp NG CARDS. WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CEREMONY, 
and LL, Printed and in with ARMS cr CREST in the 
latest fashion. PLATE elegant nraved, and 100 Supertine Cards nrinted for 
4s. 6d,—Observe, at HENKY Well-known estabile ment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, two doors from Sackville-strect. 


MECH! AND BAZIN’S DESPATCH BOX-WRITING 


CASES, in Russia and Muroceo Leather, are made in twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb Lock's ; also others of a cheaper description ; 
nioee vary from_£1 to £M%. Portable Writing and Dressing Cases, Brush Cases, Courier 
Pic-Nic Cases, Wockcr Luncheon Baskets, sit. Knives, Wine and Spirit 
Regent-street, W., aud 4, Leac tenhail-stree 


mache, &e, 
assortment of of every W cating Orders, 
tarda, &c,, on the shortest notice. 


SELLING OFF.—TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING 
CASES, &¢.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole of their large and costly Stock at an 
immense reduction, to avoid injury during the extensive alterations which will be imme- 
diately commenced, consisting of Dressing and Writing Cases, Despatch Boxes, Travelling 
ags, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope Cases, Blotting Rooks, Stationery 
Superior Citiery, &e. 
resi 


Fisiting and Invitation 


Also, an Elegant Assortment of Articles suitable fur 
resents, Archery Prizes, &c. 


27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hal. Established Forty Years. 
H J. and D. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS for 
© GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED CLOTHING. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER, 


THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 

or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as i: as for . ee Corps. 
H. J. and D. Ly 120, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, B.C. ; 
10, ST. AN N’S SQUARE, Manchester. 


r 

CLOTHING for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 
Ladies’ Travelling Manties, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 

with — novelty and general excellence, H. J. and D. have, for the remainder 

of this Season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street. In the Autuin this 

branch will be removed to the rear of the oid Establishment. 


V ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS will find 
much ease and comfort in the NiKUTRAL-COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by 
one or more buttons, with Trouscrs and Vest, all of one material, as orig ES 
by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. They reeominend also lack Velvet 
oat, and for gentlemen seeking a kind of haif-dress morning coat a tine black cloth is 
pecially prepared. This garment is edged with braid and cut somewhat as a riding-cvat, 
and is getting into general use. 


Quire FOR INDIA.—THRESHER and GLENNY 


to Somerset House), arena. the original and exclusive manutacturers of 
TRY Shek’ INDIA GAUZE TCUATS, Indin Tweed Suits, Kaslimir Flannel 
Shirts, and Waterproof Trunks.—N.B. List ts of the necessary outfit for every appointment, 

with prices of each article, will ‘be forwarded on application. 


~ 
ft PLASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
support. Lnstrnetions fur measurement and prices on appligation,’ aud the article sent by 
post from the Manufacturers, 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33 33, CONDUIT STREET, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO AFD 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FREN 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 


ical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and 
propo: and forms of the human figure, give them coufidence in 
ronage, 


Coals. —BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 
price is now 26s. iw ton cash, for the BEST SOBER ED COALS, as supplied bye 
= to her Majesty.—13, Cormhill, C.; Purfleet Wharf, Eari-street lackfriars, E.C.; 
ton Wharf, Grosvenor-piace, im) ico, W.; and Sunderland harf, Peckham, 8.E, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5§. 
URTON has 8 1x LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 

AY of Lamps, Baths, and Metatiic she of eaciris at the 

most varied ever to and marke prices 

ith those that have tended to m ike his. the must distinguiphed in 


count 
Bedstends, from..... .. 128, 64. to £20 03. each. 
Shower Bathe 8s. Od. to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps (Moderate from 6s. 0s. to £7 7s. each, 
All other kinds at the same rate, 


( 
* Pure Colza Oil............ 

WILLIAM,S. BURTON’S GE NERAL FURN ‘ISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, po free by post. It con wards 
of Five Hundred [ustrations of his illmited Stock of Electro and "shemeld P Pinte FNichel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 

arbie Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen ktanges, I Lampe, Gaseliers, Tea Urns, and Kettles, . 

rays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Turnery, Lron and’ Brass Beds 
ding, Bed-room Furniture, ing of Prices aid Plans of the Sixteen lai 
w Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, ai - la, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, 
rry’s-place, London Established 1820. 


Gratis and Post ] Free, on receipt of One Stamp, No. LV. of 


BARTHES AND LOWELL’S BI-MONTHLY LIST of 
ewly-imported POPULAR WORKS, together with portions of 


*.* Persons desirous of receiving the List regularly on Publication, can do 20 by for- 
warding their names and addresses to the Publish 


Also, lately published, 
BARTHES AND LOWELL'S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of their Stock of FOREIGN BOOKS, Royal 8vo (680 pages), boards, 8s. 
BaxTHES and Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlhorough-street, London, W. 
Bok S SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 
and READING ROOMS, in every part of the C: canbe are from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY with NEW AND c 101ICE BOOKS, O 
Terms of Subscription : :—FIrTEEN VOLUMES aT ONE TIME New) Five GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM, aud Taree Volunies for ev evy additional Gainea. Commen cing at any date. 
The widest ,ossible circulation continues to be given to every Work of general interest 
in HisTORY, BIOGRAPHY, R&LiIGIoN, PHILOSOPHY, TRavVeL, and the HIGHER CLASS OF 
CTION. 
The present rate of increase exceeds ONE IIUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 
PER ANNUM, consisting chietly of Works of permanent interest and value, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


LIST OF SURPLUS 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, FOR CASI. 


Tus Booxs on tuts List are offited at low Prices for Casu 
only,—Payment should therefore be made, in every instance, WHEN THE 


ORDER IS GIVEN. 


Pubtished at Offered at 
The Mill on the Floss, 


A Lady’s Tour rouns Monte Buse 
d T. W. Traveis in 
1 Life of Bishop Two Vois. 
sertrams, The, Troupe. wares Vols.” 


ograpiies, by 
The Gordie: Kui ot. 


rooks, Shirley. 
rookes, Heury. The Fool of Quality.” Vo.” 


uckie, ii. % History of Civilization. 
J. W. ife ay Reding. tw 
i emvirs of, by Cyrus wo Vols. 
baritele, Lord. Diary in Banter Water 
Catherine 11., Memours of, by Alex. 


Cobbold, R. H. Pictures of the Chinese 
Colietta, History of Napies, Two 
Cousin Stella, by the of * Viole’ 
Croker, J. W. ou the French 
Dr. The Great tribulation .. 
Darwin, On the Origin of 8 


Dickens, Charles, Tule of 


Duran, Dr. Lives of ofthe Princes of Wal 
Edwards, W. Personal Adventures in india 
Mrs, Lives of Celebrated Women artiste one 


razer, Col, 
Freer, W. M. aud Times of iteury 1 Three Vois. 
Friends in Coes New Series. Tw 
Fruetel, Julius, zrevels m Ceutrai 


Gusnell, th 1e Sula, ‘Two Vols. 


Geoffrey Hai by Heury Ain Three Vols. 
Grattan, 'T, vilized America, Two Vols, 
Gubbins, MM. R. “The Mutinies in Oudh... 
iuizot, Vols, a 


ud if, 

Life of Michael ‘Augeis, Two Vols. 
astingss Private Journals. 
Head, Sir F. Descriptive Essays, Two Fos 
xison, W. 8, R. Tweive India 
oudin, Robert, Memvirs of. © Vols, 
Howitt, W. Man of the “rhree Vols. 
uterpreter, by Ww ty Meiville 
vors, by Miss Sewell. 

Jeailyeson, J. C. 
M. | Walking Tour in brittany 


The Tue &c. ‘Two Vols. 
Wanderings of un Artist in America. 
nha, A Year in the Two Siciuies. Tw 
Christianity in India 
cean, Theatrical Times of, Vois. 
Celly, W. Lite in Victoria in 1858, Two Vols, 
Ling, Rev. 8. W. ian Valleys Alps 


Vi = 
Vols.. 


anagh, J 
caye, J. W. 


Life, A, for a Lite, by Miss Watock: Thiee Vols. 
Littue ‘our in lreiaud_. 
Livingstone, David. Travels in Africa... 
Crofton, Mrs. Oliphant. 
Last Days of Rome aud Jerusajem 

Mackay. Dr. Life and Liberty in Two Vols.... 
Lives of Carey and Harchman, Two Vols... 
Masson Life of Milton. Vul, 1. 

n . 


Mezzofant Ca nal emons of. see 
olesworth, Miss. ‘fhe Great Experiment. Three Vols. 


Dinah M. 


Nelson, ‘Robert, L 
Nicholls, A. 
N 
Jrieans, Duchess of. 
Pardoe, Miss, Kpisodes of Freneii History. ‘Two Vole... 
Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, by th Alpine Club 
Polehampton, Rev. H. 8. moirs 
neen of Hearts, The, he, by Wi Ww Collins. Three Vols. 
Lachel, Madame, MM. Two Vols. 


‘awlinson, G@corge. Bai iectures” 
ealities of Paris Life. Three V 
Livcreations of a Country 


ée of France, Memorial: 
Travels Morocco. Tivo Vol 


chardson, games, 

ight at Last, by Mrs. G 

Hove. Geo Sketches, by , by Three 


tton, J w. Narrative of the of 
Rural Life in Bengal lee 
Sala, G. A. A Journey due North. 


Vol 


Richmond, by Anth Vois, 


Clayton, Capt. Merscnal Memoirs of Chs ules ‘two Vols. 


Baik” Three Vols.. 


Novelists.” Two Vols. 


B. Journey to the Two Vols. 


Schimmelpenninek, Mrs., 
Scourin of White Horse. 


en Years, oy Julia Kavana Three Vois. 
Shelley Memo als, by Lady nelley 
Sieeman, Journey through Oude. Tv Two Vols, 


Smyth, C. P. Ascent of Teneriffe 

owe Mra. The Wooing. ‘Best Kdition 
ckiand, A. Old Friends aud New Acquaintances 


mpek, entures in Mexico 
the King .. 


Through Norway with 
slope, eof Italian Women, Vota x 


3 
3 
< 


wins, Thomas, Life of. Two Vols. pO 

Vellington’s Indian Vol. i. 

yhen the Snow Falls 

ames, History of France 1848 
ilson, James. Memoir of, by Dr. 

Yingtield, W. Tour in Dalim 

yin 


raxa'l, 
ear after Year, 
fonge, C.D. Life of W 


1 

1 

4 

1 

Ww 

yoman’s Temptation. Three 


sylvan Holt’ ter, by Hoime Lee. 
v eee 


r,C.T, Six onthe in Kritish Busmah ag 


= 


bw 
1 


obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 


NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


oe we 
— 
| 
form the Nobility, Gentry, and Public that they have now on Show an eut'rely new ». 86 ore 
STOCK, with all the recent improvements in DRESSING CASES and DRESSING BAGs, = 5 eee 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, aud Carriage Bags, Mediwval Mounted En- 
velope Cases in various styles, Bivtting Books and Inkstands en suite, Jewel Cases, Scent one 
Caskets, Bookslides, and numerous articles pearl malachite, turtuise-shell, papier 
ie. 
pe 
Ferrier, J. P. Caravan Journeysin Persia... 
Forster, Juli, Arrest of the Five Members 
nneval ... ove 
oVois, 
OF Norlaw, The, vy Mrs. Qiipha 
ennox, Lord W. Sporting Life. Tw 2 oanls 
81 
lw 
= — 21 
10 
25 
1s 
— 
| ols. 
4 
{ 
ease ead 
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Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. clot 
‘POEMS. By Arcner Gurney. New Revised Edition. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


GRECIAN HISTORY FROM PLUTARCH'’S LIVES. 
Just EEK in One Vol., Feap. 8vo, with 44 Woodcut Illustrations, price 6s. cloth, 


GRE EK HISTORY from THEMISTOCLES to 
ALBZADDSR, tn a Series, of Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. 
CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
London: LonGMaN, Green, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW EDITION OF THE'REY. DR. THOMSON’S “ LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
A New Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


AN No OQUTLIN E OF THE NECESSARY LAWS OF 

'UGHT : a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., 

London: LONGMAN, GREEy, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 


NEW WORK BY MR. ALFRED WILLS. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Twelve Illustrations drawn on Stone by Hanhart, from 
oe and Photographs by Mr. and Mrs, Wills, and Two Maps, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE EAGLE’S N EST" in the VALLEY of SIXT; 
a ome among, the r with some Excursions amo the 
Great Gi cl mS LFRED WILLS, Alp th iddlie Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of ‘Wande: ngs among the Hizh Alps.” 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


SECOND SERIES of “VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES.” 

By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms, 

“A pleasanter and more snagestive volume forme a of the 
Wo Rave Of the first.” Iiiustrated London News. 
The FIRST SERIES, Fourth Edition, price 12s. 6d., may also be had. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


In October will he published, in Royal 8vo, with Photographic, Chromolithographic, and 
soaraptie Illustrations, in covers containing Two Medallions from the Antique, and 
with gilt edges, price 42s. 


DzDALUS ; or, the Causes and Principles of the Excellence 
of Greek Seul ture. By EDWARD FALKENER, Member of the Academy of Bologna, 
and of the Archeological Institutes of Rome and Berlin; ae of the “Museum o 
Classical Antiquities,” a New Edition of which, Two Vols. in Om. supectes 8vo, with 
numerous Llustrations, price 42s., will likewise be published in Octo 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


(COLON NA, A TALE OF SICILY; and other Poems. 
By Gerarp LEIen. 

“Gerard Leigh has fmagimation, a good | | “ We are rarely attracted by the first pro- 
deal of fancy, a warm glow and light of Guction ofp aswe have heen by 
passion, a fine sense of the music of words, Italian with 
and a large amount of expression, ‘Colonna’ | storm; its orgeous skies, its radiant vales, 
is a story of love, jealousy, and revenge, told | its ke 
in the Spenserian stanza, sometimes with hol 
no little power and beauty.”—Daily News. wate 


an 
| and reality.”"—Joh: 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronerts. 


Just published, price 5s. 


"THE LEGAL PROMPTER, or STATUTE IN YDICATOR; 


a Compilation for Immediate Reference toStatutes mostin Use, By H. Water 


“T have already made = of it, and shown it to several of the Bar, and it has been pro- 

= ¥ yoru 1 adju = to every legal library, and very valuable, not only to the legal 
profession, to all persons wishing for a reference to any of the Statutes.” — Over end, 


Sui London: Lox LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 


TIONS and DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 162 Pages and 101 Engravi for 21 Stam 
Apply direct to W. ALFoRD Lioyp, Portiand-road, London We 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

Just published, price 4s. elegantly bound, 


TTIME THE AVENGER, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
W. and Co., Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, Three Vols. 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d, 


AN CIENT DANISH BALLADS. Translated from the 
Originals, with Notes and Introduction. By R. C. ALEXANDER PRIOR, M.D. 


WILLIAMS and NorGatr, M4, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South | Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE 
COUNTRY. 


— 


MR. SIMEON’S STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AND 
“Written in a hear portsmanlike spirit 


MR. KINGSLEY’S GLAUCUS; OR, ' THE WONDERS OF 
THE SHORE. With beautifully Coloured Illustrations ......... Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
mo of the most charming works on aon History.”—Annals of Natural 


ory. 

“Its pages open up a thousand sources of unanticipated pleasure, 
amusement th i nstruction in a very happy and unwonted degree,” ont nile 
Review, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. VOLUME I. Edited wey 


Davip Masson . 
Published Monthly, price One Shilling. No. X. now ready, 


OUR YEAR. the Author of “ Jonn Hatrrax.” A Child's 
Book in Prose = hyme. With numerous I 
*« Just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child... . it is he 

in such an easy, chatty, kindly manner.”—English Churchman, 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN, Second Edition 


MR. WESTLAND MARSTON’S NOVEL—“A LADY IN 


ARTIST AND A NOVEL. 10s. 6d. 


“ There are many beauties — bed ight have pointed out, but we prefer coun- 
selling our readers to read the boo er for themselves.”—Literary Gazette, 


GEORGE BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS. Edited by W. G. Cranx, 


M.A, Second Edition, with Portrait 


DR. WHEWELL’S PLATONIC DIALOGUES | _ FoR 
ENGLISH READERS. Vol. Second Edition, 78. 


MR. HENRY LUSHINGTON’ S ACCOUNT oF ‘THE 


ITALIAN WAR, 1848~ 


DR. GEORGE WILSON’S FIVE GATEWAYS OF 


KNOWLEDGE (The Five Semses)................c0ccseseeseeeeees ; People’s Edition, 1s. 


PROFESSOR MASSON ON THE BRITISH N OVELISTS 
AND THEIR STYLES. 
CHIEF ON 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S ESSAYS; 


ENGLISH POETS 


YES AND NO; OR, GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT 


CONFLICT. Three Vol te sap 


BLANCHE LISLE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
OME 


By Cecit 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 
23, HENKIET’A STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


13, Great Ma STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA; 
with among the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manyargs, Toungous, 


DAVIESON ON THE TEETH. 
Just published, price One Shilling; free by post for Fourteen Stamps, 


THE HANDBOOK TO YOUTH, BEAUTY, AND 
REFINEMENT: being an on & an and Complenion, by EpwarpD 
Davreson, Surgeon Dentist, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Strand, London. 
“ This little work will be found most ms et to all who desire a fine set of teeth anda 
brilliant complexion.”—Vide Times, August 16th, 1860. 
London: HOLYOAKE and Co,, 147, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers. 


In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham Col! , Christ’s Hospital, St. a 
M lerchant Taylors’, City ‘of London School, Greenwich H I School, 


DELILLE’s NEW GRADUATED COURSE:— 


FRENCH TORTRY FOR BEGINS ERS. "2s, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 

REPERTOIRE DES JROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE 


WHITTAKER and Co., Maria-lane. 


(GZEOLOGICAL MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

MURCHISON.—GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with all the Rail 
according to the most Recent Researches. By Sir MurcH 1SON De 
&c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and P tvetand. 
Fourth Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14; scale, 23 alles to linch. Price on one 
sheet, 58.; mounted, in case, 7s. 

RAMSAY, GEOLOGICAL OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By C. Ra 
F.R,8. and G. 1 Director of the Geological 8 ey of “Te Britain, and 
Professor of Geology at at the Government School-of Mines. Seale, 1 2 miles to 1 inch; 
size, 30 inches by 42.” Price 25s. in case; 30s. on roller. 


“ As regards maps, the novice in this country will find he ide he requires in th * 
tiful map of England and Wales, by Professor R: Ram in 


form, the result of the labours of many men ene ye aah halfacentury. It has all 
the latest discoveries, is excellent Coloured and of a scale just large enough to be dis- 
tinct. The smaller map, by Murchison, equally good in execution, but, 
from its smaller scale, not quite 80 --89.. as that of Professor Kamsay.”— Quarterly 
Review, 


uly, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 


TUTORS. —A GRATUITOUS REGISTRY of TUTORS 

WANTED and WANTING ENGA ENTS is kept at the Office, 
10, mand in that Journal Wee! charge for 
on or Search nt t Ay Office. re must be with inquiries 
of Sev en Stamps.—Office, is qublished every Satu Strand, We Cc. 


K CATHEDRAL. — ALNWICK CASTLE. — 
Fine Views, Interior and Exterior, of Kilgiore 
Castle— Arrange ment of Warehouses—Archwologists in Shropshire—A Dam 


Pevensey Brid; m of the P 
in Ireland — The nufacture of. 
hanical Engineers — Church- 


ize 
Office, 1, taboben. Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


and Gélyaks. y TKINSON, ¥F.G 
“Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated by pormiasion to iter ith Kighty- 
three Lilustrations and Map, by Arrowsmith, £2 2s. elegantly bo 

“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, siniemasiods pages ona 
the mass of fresh materials by which this really new world is made accessible 
Mr. Atkinson takes rank with the most daring of explorers, and, io hapa is 
to be surpassed for lucidity, picturesqueness, and power.”—Athen 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER ALI 
MOORA)D, with WILD SPORTS in the VALLEY of the INDUS, By Capt. LaNGLEy, 

late Madras Cavalry. Two Vols. 8vo, with Lilustrations. 

“Captain Langley’s interesting volumes doubtless attract the 
deserve on account of their political and commercial importance, as the 
incident connected with the of that portion india in which was 
dent with Meer Ali Morad, they will be as agreeable sportsman and general reader 
as to the politician.” —Messenger. 


Six MONTHS IN REUNION: a Clergyman’s Holiday, and 


How He Passed It. By the Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, with 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF Be Edited by Moun- 
TAINEER. 8vo, with lllustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
AND DAY. By the Hon. C. 8S. Savize. 


Hics CHURCH, Two Volumes. 
ts seldom met with.”—Sun, 
Ror D AND FREE. By the Author of “Casts,” &c. 
A clever and eeeeting novel, It has great power, and the story is well sus- 
tained.”—Literary Gaze 


LORD FITZWARINE. E. ScRvrTaTor, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &c, with [ust 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. Three Volumes. 


(Next wee 


This day, Feap. 8vo, boards, fancy wrapper, price 
"THE DIARY OF A JUDGE: compiled dooms the Note- 
Book of a recently-deceased Judge. 


This extraordinary collection of Memoranda, made spen' inis- 
tration of the law, features of i while they 
are n the annals of romance; truth ‘is si 


New Edition, price 2s., dedicated to I 
THE DETECTIVE’S NOTE. BOOK. 
London; Warp and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


=< . = 


q i: ee “A perfect masterpiece of chaste and delicate conception, couched in spirited and f 
- - — eloquent language, abounding in poetical fancies. ..... Seldom have we met with 
ae anything more beautiful, perfect, or fascinating than the heroine of this work,”— 0 
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MACMILLAN AND 
CLASS BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND ee: 


I. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools. By Barnarp Smith, 


M.A. New Edition (1859), $43 pp. Answers to all the Questions. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
KEY to the above. 290 pp. (1856.) Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their PRIN CIPLES and 


APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples, systematically arranged. By Ba 
SMITH, M.A. Seventh Edition (1890), 696 pp. Crown 8vo, 10s. 61, 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By Barnarp Smita. 
Crown 8vo (1860), 48 pp., 1s. Part I . will be published in September. 
issued separately. 


ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. For Advanced 


Pupils. By J. Brook SmitH, M.A. Part I. 164 pp. (1860.) Crown 8vo, $s. 


A SHORT MANUAL of ARITHMETIC. By C. W. i 


woop, Vice-Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. ‘ Fep. 8vo, limp cl., 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By I. Ton- 
HUNTER, M.A. 496 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


II, TRIGONOMETRY. 
INTRODUCTION to PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. | For the 


use of Schools. By J.C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Second Edition (1847). 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Colleges and Schools. By 


I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 272 pp. (1859.) Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. For Colleges and Schools. 


By I. TopHUNTER, M.A. 112 pp. (1850.) Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Examples. By R. D. BEASLEY, M.A. 106 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo, 8s. 61. 


PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. With. the 
Construction and Use of Tables of I thms. By J.C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Edition, 240 pp. (1857.) Crown 8vo, 7s. 


III. MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MECHANICS. With a 


Collection of Examples. By S. PARKINSON, B.D. 288 pp. (1855.) Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of MECHANICS and HYDRO- 


STATICS. By J.C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Fourth Edition, 110 pp. (1851.) Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY HY DROSTATICS. With numerous 
Solutions. Second Edition, 156 pp. (1857.) 


ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous Examples. By 


I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Second Edition, 830 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. 


By P. G. Tart, M.A., and W. J. STEELE, M.A. 304 pp. (1856.) Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d 


A TREATISE on ,DYNAMICS. By W. P. Witsoy, M. A. 
176 pp. (1850.) 8vo, 


With a numerous Collection of 


Iv. ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 
PLANE ASTRONOMY. Including Explanations of Celestial 


Phenomena and Instruments, By A. R. GRANT, M.A. 128 pp. (1850.) 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the LUN AR. THEORY. 


By H. Goprray, M.A. Second Edition, 119 pp. (1859.) Crown 8vo, 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Parxinson, B. D. 304 pp. 


(1850.) Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


V. GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE | on CONIC SECTION 8. 


With a Collection of Examples. REW, M.A. 121 pp. (1857. 


PLANE CO-ORDIN ATE. GEOMETRY as applied to > the 
STRAIGHT LINE and the CONIC SECTIONS. By I. TopHuUNTER, M.A. 
Edition 316 pp. (1858.) Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS and 


GEOMETRY. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. Second Edition, 264 pp. (1856.) 


MPLES of ANALYTICAL CAL GEOMETRY of THREE 
DIMENSIONS, With Collected by I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 76 pp. (1858.) 


oun DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With numerous 


8s. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Second Edition, 404 pp. (1855.) Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS, and its APPLICATIONS. 


With numerous Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. .268 pp. (1857.) Cr, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL 1 EQUATIONS. By 


GEORGE BOOLE, F.R.S. 436 pp. (1850.) Crown 8vo, I4s. 


VII. PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES, 
A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS and 


EXAMPLES. With Answers. H. A. MORGAN, M.A. 190 pp. (1858.) Cr. 8vo, 6s, 6d. 
SENATE-H -HOUSE MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. With 


and JACKSON. 8vo, 15s, 6d, 
at ders.) By JAMESON. 8vo, 7s. “ed. 
WALTON and MACKENZIE. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
By CAMPION and WALTON, 8v0, 8s. 6d, 


VIII. LATIN. 
HELP to xen GRAMMAR;; or, the Sees and Use of 


Words Latin. Exercises. By JosIAH WRIGHT, M.A, 175 pp. 
(1855.) Crown 8vo, 


THE § SEVEN KIN GS of ROME. A First Latin Reading 


By JostaH WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition, 188 pp. (1857.) Feap. 8vo, 3s, 


VOCAT BULARY and EXERCISES on “ THE SEVEN 


KINGS.” By Jos1aH WRIGHT, M.A. 94pp. (1857.) Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRS TIN CON STRUING BOOK. By*E. Turine, 


M.A. 106 pp. (1855.) Feap, 8vo, 2s. 


JUVENAL. For Schools. With English lish Notes and an Index. 


By J. E. Mayor, M.A. 404 pp. (1853.) Crown 8vo, 


SALLUST. —CATILINA and JUGURTHA. | nav ith English 


Notes. For Sc! CHARLES ion, 172 1858.) 
Feap. 8vo, is and and Jugurtha may be weparately, price bs, each. = 


Ix. GREEK. 
HELLEN ICA: a First Greek Reading Book ; being a History 


n from Diodorus and WRIGHT, M.A. Second 
) Feap. 8vo, $s. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With  Enalish Notes. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. | Translated by J. P. 


Norgis, M.A, (1850.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VI. With English Notes and an Index. 


By P. Frost, jun., M.A. 110 pp. (1854.) 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
JESCH YLUS. EUMENIDES With (English Notes and 


Translation. KE, M.A. 144 pp. (1853.) 8vo, 7s. 61. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. With Notes. By 


JoHN VaUGHAN, D.D. 157 pp. (1859.) 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


X. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By E. Tarine, M.A. Demy 


18smo. New Edition (1857). 1 


ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT in ENGLISH. By 


E. THRING, M.A. Second Edition. 126 pp. (1854) Deimy 2s. 


MATERIALS fora GRAMMAR of the MODERN EN \GLISH 


LANGUAGE, By G. H, PARMINTER, M.A, 220 pp. (!8%6.) Feap. 8vo, 33. 


XI. RELIGIOUS. 


HISTORY. at the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during the 
By Archdeacon HARDWICK. 482 pp. (1853.) With Maps. Crown 8vo, 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during onthe 


REFORMATION, Archdeacon HARDWICK. 459 pp. (1850.) Or. Svo, cloth, 1 


HISTORY of ~ BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. “By 


FRANCIS Proctor, M.A. 464 pp. (1800.) Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED and 
EXPLAINED. By ArtTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. 204 pp. (1854.) 18mo, cloth, 3s. 


NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. With Suit- 


able Prayers. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Second Edition, 70 pp. (1859.) Feoap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK to BUTLER’S ANALOGY. By C. A. 
SWALNSON, M.A. 55 pp. (1856.) Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

HISTORY of the CANON of the | N EW TESTAMENT 
the FIRST FOUR CE WEstcort, M.A. 
(1855.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. id 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during the FIRST 

and the in ENGLAN. By WILLIAM 

DP. 1857.) Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s 

AN ALYSIS of PALEY’ 8 EVIDEN CES of CHRISTIANITY. 


15 pp. (1855.) 18mo, 3s. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
. PRIZES. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Ox Boy. 


Seventh Edition 


THE HEROES ; Or, Greek Fairy Tales. By Cmanzzs 


KINGSLEY, 
WESTWARD H O! By Cuartes Kinestey. 
TWO YEARS AGO. By Cuanrtes Kinestey. 6s. 
DAVID, KING of ISRAEL: a History for the Young. By 

J. Wricut, M.A 5s. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Fairy Tales. 5s. 


GL 4A UC UCUS; or. Wonders of the Shore. By _ CHARLES 
‘GSLEY. 

DAYS OF “OLD: " from Ola “English 5s. 

Es S A Y S. By Grorce Brimtuey. 5s. 


one of the finest critics of the present 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. 5s. 
ESSAYS, _ghiefly on ENGLISH POETS. By Davip 


THE FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE (ihe ‘Fire 


. By GzorGx WILsoN, M 


THR REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into English by 


Davies and VAUGHAN ..... 


ARCHER BUTLER'S HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILO- 


SOPHY. Two Vi 


HISTORY and. 1 RATIONALE of the BOOK of COMMON 


HISTORY “the CHRISTIAN CHURCH the 
By Archdeacon 


ION. HaRpWIcK. 
AGES and the RMATI 


various irom the Publishers. binding, and may always 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS, with NOTICES of 


CUSTOMS and COUNTRIBS, from the Elephant Hannts ot the Ms Kit Donn to the 
Bunchowr Tracts in Snow. By R.H. W. DuNLop, F.R.G.S., 
late Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. One Vol., with Tbetivetions, 10s, Od. 

“Mr. Dunlop is a keen observer, and has contrived to pick up a curions eopiection of 
miscelianeous facts of more or less interest. His work contains a deal of inte rest. 
But upon these subjects which is certainly curious aud amusing.”— 

“Mr. . nap ts is manifestly a practignd, hunter. His is a post for the wallet of all who 
treading the same path, a readers.” um, 

m wr, qualifications guide-book with the amusement of sporting inci- 

“A BS very y readable book, containing much that is curious and novel.”—Manchester 
miner. 

gaelten with much natural vigour. The author is a true sportsman.”—Literary 


‘ : A mi hty h banter is Mr. Dunlop, anda true son of Nimrod. Mis narrative is extremely 
eres 
A amusing sportsman’s book.” —Examiner: 
“The ee pga he: ill find here precisely the sort of information nisite for 
bie purpose ; no} reader complain of its deficiency in general in' Spec- 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and "WRITINGS of the Right Rev. 


RICHARD HURD, D.D. Bichor of Worcester. With a Selection rom his Cor-* 
res other Doenments. Ry the Rev, F. KItvErt, M.A., 
Author of “ Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton.” 8vo, with Portrait, as. 

“We must de a ~~ a pm aye d has taken us back to much old-world matter of 
interest. The reader rises tas aman who leaves a society of friends with whom he 
has not held intercourse for many a long year. It is 8 pleasant to be in such quaint com- 
pany aug we turn from it not without reluctance.”’ enum 

“The work as a whole ix to be reckoned With the best examples of its class, » furnishing 
much interesting ilinst illustration of the character of English literature uring more than 
century.’ — 

“This volume contains much excellent matertal.”"— Leader, 
“Tt will be read with considerable interest, and will weil repay perusal.” —Notes aad 


be Sir Rw: ert has here done good y= eget literatnre. He has endeavoured to sketch 
Bishop Hurd’s life with great impartiality and good taste.”—Press. 


MRS. ELLIS'S WORKS. 
1. THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. Second Edition. 


One Vol., 5s, 


2. CHAPTERS ON WIVES: being Sketches of Married 


LIFE. One Vol., 5s. 


3. FRIEN DS AT THEIR OWN FIRE-SIDES. Two Vols., 


“see Ellis is very greet tn in the domain of toenee female character and life, and has 
won for herself a name in = pa ethies, It is rare to meet with so accomplished aud so 
practical a writer.”—Putriot. 


Iv. 

BENTLEY’S COOK’S EVERY-DAY BOOK. Combining 
Economy with Fycolionse, A Cookery Bock for all Classes. Price One Shilling, 
with Illustrated Wrappe 

“ No house should be without this work, which contains all the newest of most original 
ideas, with full and lucid directions for t! eir practical realization.” —Leader. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S STORIES FROM 
THE SANDHILLS OF JUTLAND. Post Svo, 7s. 60 
wT ie long, indeed, since we have dealt with so fresh and so individual a book.”— 


Athe’ 
all the quaint poetie fancy of Andcrsen’s Danish Fairy Tales.”—Notes and 


“One. of the prettiest and most touching books we ever ren.’ ewan. 
“No book of its class is ‘among the become more popniar.”—O se: 
These sketches are most charming of Anderseu’s writings.’ Economist, 


BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL TIISTORY. 
Second Series. Small 8vo, with an Illustration, 63. Uniform with the First Series. 

“This series w au no doubt be recaived, with eq:tal favour as the first. ‘A Hunt on the 
Sea-shora’ is fall of interesting lator. 

“Mr. Buekland’s books will take *their place with the well-known and ever popular 

oologieal Recreations,’ — Examiner. 

All that it tells is useful as well a8 amusing.” 

“ Written by a keen and kindly observer of nature. A deal of pnowtotge in these 
pases, conveged in the pleasantest and least ostentations "— Critic, 

“A thoroughly entertaining and instructive 

“ Full of varied information most pleasantly conveyed.’ Leader 


Also, ready, 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of 
“Phe Semi-Detached House.” Two V 


THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. By Henny 


E. Post 103, 


STAUNTON ‘'S FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


BENTLEY'S NOVELS FOR THE MILLION. 
ERIN-GO-BRAGH, Stories of Irish Life. By W. H. 


MaxXwELuL. Llustrated Cover. 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the Author of “Salad for 
the Solitary.” Price #3. 0d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


50, Conpurt-staegt, HaNover-squarz, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


Just published, 


MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. Fourth Edition. 


talk of the eeason.”—Morning Poet. 


THE. TRAVELS A. AND A ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF, | 
THE ‘HUNTING GROUNDS oF THE OLD WORLD. 


By the OLD SHEKARRBY. 


PASSAGES ROM “THE “LIFE OF AGNES HOME. 


One Vol., 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. One Vol. 10s. 6d. 


Lilustrated, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 60, CONDUIT STREET, 
"HANOVER SQUARE, W, 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BEACH RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF PEBBLES AND 


CRYSTALS. mf J. G. Francis. With Colovred Illustrations. One Vol, Square 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 


MITCHELL'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised and 


a by ToMLINSON. With Coloured Ilustrations, Que Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


ONE HUNDRED and ONE PSALM and HYMN TUNES. 


Edited by C. H. PurDAY. Square Royal, cloth limp, 1s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S UNIVERSAL METRICAL PSALMODY 


and HYMNAL, 60 Hymas with 101 Tunes, Square Royal, cloth limp, 23. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED ON THE EARTH AND OCEAN ; 


or, Geological Gossip. One Vol. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S NEW WORK. 
In Feap, 8v0, price 5s., cloth extra, 


ODD MEN. A Description of many Singular Races of Man, 


their Habits, Customs, &c. With Illustrations by Zwec: 


Also, New Editions of 
FOREST EXILES, | YOUNG VAG 
HE BUSI BOYS, HE YOUNG Yovae 
THE BOY TAR. 


“Of all living writers, commend us above all to Mayne Reid asa writer for boys.”— 
Nonconformist. 
ILLUSTRATED FABLE BOOKS. 
In Post 8vo, price 2s, 64, each, cloth limp, 
NORTICOTE’S FABLES. With 275 Illustrations. 


GAY’S FABLES. With 126 Illustrations. 


Drawn and ed by the first artist di on tinted 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Each in One Thick Volume, price 103. 64, half-bound, 


STONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. The Ninth 


Thousand, Revised, with 300 Illustrations, 


STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE, 


oa the Dogs, Ferrets, om, eet oth them in all kinds of Shooting and 
ith numerous ngravii ngs. 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY ATLASES, NEW EDITIONS. 


THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Forty-third Thousand. With 
Thirty-three Maps, Coloured in Outline. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Kighteenth Thousand, With 


Maps, Col din Outline. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, $s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


With a Physical Introduction, and Index of the gitud 
Thousand Places. Thirty-seven Maps, Imperial 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. With Twelve 


Maps, Coloured. Royal 8vo, cloth, with Label, 
Ditto, ditto. Uneoloured, 1s. 6d. 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. wv ith Twenty-three 


Maps, Coloured in Outline. Imperial 8vo, half. 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. With Fifteen Maps, 


Coloured in Outiine. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 5s, 6d, 


HISTORIES AND READING BOOKS. 
CLOTH AND HALF-BOUND. 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. 
Post 8vo, 5s. : 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Post 8vo, 5s. 
ROBERTSON CHARLES V.,, with Additions by Paxscorr. 


MACFARLANE'S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Post 8vo, 53. 


WHITE’S LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 8d. 


WHITE'S LANDMARKS OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
EDWARDS'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
EDWARDS’ S SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


18mo, 6d, 


BOY'S FIRST HELP TO READING. 192 pages, 

GIRL'S | FIRST HELP TO READING. 192 pages, - 

bors HELP TO READING. 320 pages, 

GIRLS SECOND HELP TO READING. 320 pages, 

London; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and pain Farringdon-street. 
NEW NOVEL. 


AUNT DOROTHY'’S WILL By Cret. 
*t all Libraries and Railway Book 
The Lest novel of the season. 
E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., London. 


MR. JABEZ HOGG ON EYE DISEA ES.—Price 3s. 64. 
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NOTICE.—Mr. New Story, 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” is reudy this day, 
complete in Three Vols, Post 8vo, at all Libraries and 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Also, this day, at all Bookscilers, the Popular Edition, price 
2s. 6d., of “ EL-FUREIDIS,” a Tale of the Lebanon, 
by the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 


*,* The scene of this brilliant Tale, by the Author of “ The Lamplighter,” 
is in the midst of the Christian settlements in Syria. At the present 
moment, therefore, the work is one of unequalled interest. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEA-SIDE. 


BIRDS’ NESTS, with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 1GM0 0...0..........ccceececeeeeeeeeee cloth 4 
BIRDS OF THE SEA SHORE. Coloured Plates, 16mo................... 0... cloth, gilt 1 
BIRDS OF THE WOOD AND FIELD. Edited by the Rev. C. A. Jomns, B.A., F.L.S, 
In a Packet containing 12 Cards. Printed im Colomrs .....0........cccceccseecseeereseneene 1 
BOTANICAL RAMBLES. By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. 16M0....00......eeenee cloth 2 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, PACKET OF. Containing 12 Cards. Printed in Colours 1 
FISHES, A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE. Wiih oumevens 
BRITISH SYLVA, AND FORESTER’S MANUAL. Feap. cloth 8 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, RAMBLES AMONG THE. By A NaTURALIST. Feap. a 4 4 
ae ou COMMON THINGS BY THE SEA-SIDE. By ANNE Passe. ‘ 
t OF CREATION. New and Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo... Cloth 5 
EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. Post 8vo. . . cloth 8 
FLOWERING PLANTS OF erase BRITAIN. By ANNE PR: aot Vols. L to V., 
oth, gilt, each Voi. 15 


with Coloured Piates, 8yo 
FERNS OF GREAT BRITALN. By » Forming Vol. VI. 


d, 

s 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GRASSES AND. SEDGES, “BRITISH. ‘By "ANNE "Pratt. Coloured 

Plates, containing every British Species. Forming Vol. VII. 8vo...... cloth, gilt 10 6 

FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev. C. A. Jouns. Feap.8vo, New Edition... cloth 7 0 

FOREST TREES. 2 Vols. By Rev. C. A. Jouns. Feap. 8vo... 78 

GARVESING FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. C. A. Jonns. 20 

GREEN FIELDS (THE) AND THEIR GRASSES. By ANNE Pratt. Feap. 8v0 sci 10 

LIZARD, A WEEK AT THE. With Map. By the Rev. C, A. Jonns, Mmo.....cloth 3 4 

MONTHLY FLOWER GARDEN, THE. Coloured Plates. 1émo........... .. cloth, gilt 1 8 
MONFELY GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD ANDGARDEN. Edited by the Rev. 

C.A. JOHNS. With 24 Coloured Plates, Imperial lémo............ extra cloth, gilt 3 6 
WINDOW FLOWERS. Edited by the Rev. C. A. JoHNs, au* 

MONTELY wae FLOWERS. Edited by the Rev. C. A. JouNns. With 12 be 

H. Gossk, Esq. Post 8vo.. 48 

PHENOMENA OF NATURE, THE. Feap. 8vo 20 
FoIgreys NOXIOUS, AND SUSPECTED PLANTS OF OUR FIELDS amp 

DS. By ANNE PRATT. With 44 Coloured Plates, Imperial 1émv...... cloth 6 0 

CLOUD, THE. By C. TOMLINSON, Esq. cloth 2 4 

RAMBLE IN SPRING. By the Rev. C. A. Jonns. 16mo cloth 1 0 

RAMBLE IN SUMMER. By the Rev. ©. A. JOHNS. 10M0......0.0.0.00.00cceee cloth 1 0 

RAMBLE IN AUTUMN. By the Rev. C. A. JoHNs. 16mo. oe 10 

RAMBLE IN WINTER. By the Rev. C. A. JoHNS. 1l6mo....... 10 

RUBAL AFFAIRS, SKETCHES OF. By Mrs. CHARLES TOMLINSON. “Feap. Px 4 

SEA-SIDE PLEASURES, limp cloth 0 9 

SONGSTERS, OUR NATIVE. By ANNE “With 73 Coloured Plates, 

TEMPEST, THE. By C. TOMLINSON, Esq. cloth @ 8 

THUNDER STORM, THE. New Edition. By C. TomLtInson, Esq. Feap. 8vo, cloth 3 6 

WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES AT KEW. Feap. 8vo...¢loth 2 8 

WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. Feap. 8vo cloth 0 9 

WILD FLOWERS. By ANNE Pratt, In 3 Vols., with 192 Coloured Plates. = ee 

WONDERS OF THE SEA SHORE, cloth 2 8 


YEAR OF COUNTRY LIFE; or, the Chronicle of the Young Naturalist, Feap.8vo 2 8 


An Allowance of Twenty-five per Cent. to Members. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
DEPOSITORIES: 


17, Grant Lineoln’s-inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 
anover-street, Hanuv er-square, W., Lo 


Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s, 8d. 
OX THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE 
IN READING AND SPEAKING. By the Rev. W. W. Cazau 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street ; 356, Strand. 
A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By I. W. Brav.ey, 
24 With Appendix by T. Goobwry, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Lilustrations. 


Winsor and $8, Rathbone- London, W,; and all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND READINGS, 
Now ready, 300 Octavo pages, 5s. 6d. 
STUDIES: comprehending CON VERSATION: 8 
on all the Grsinarz, Topics of Life; EXERCISES to be done at sight; and REA 
ESSONS from Standard French Writers; the whole ar range onan un enti rely New 
by "ALFRED HaveEt, Author of “The@omplete French Class Book,” 
London: W. ALLAN; Duxav and Co.; SIMPKIN 
Edinburgh: SETON and ‘MACKENZIE; WILLIAMS and Nor@aTE. 


Now ready, One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 


[THE LONG RUN: a Novel. By Henry Owean, LL.D. 


“The sustaining of interest in a narrative is, nt one ot hest arts of 
novel writing, and one which We eeitates the principal claim of * Th un’ to rank 
as a work of the first class. therefore, the grea centhanen t in 
it to ee perusal of all lovers of pure fiction, and predict for it a Fee Paterrttoe = | 
populari 


—St. James's Chronicle, 
| L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just ready, One Vol, Feap. 8vo, 
THE FRENCH UNDER ARMS. 
JERROLD. 1, Boove, 
Just published, price 5s. cloth extra, gilt edges, 


UADRUPEDS; WHA! ARK, A AND WHERE 


FOUND: a Book of Zoology for or Boys, By Ma Wi 
Tlustrations wy Willian Harvey. 
London; CHABLES H, CLARKE, 18, Paternoster-row, 


By 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
; 
In Crown 8¥0, cloth, 5s, 


WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


FROM HAYTIME TO HOPPING. 


By the Author of “ Our Farm or Four Acres.” 


In Post 8vo, cloth, 93, 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 
' By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &c. e 
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